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“THIS IS BILL COSBY. | WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT A COLLEGE IN OHIO...” 


So begins a new video, Follow the Morning Star, produced by the . 
Oberlin College Office of Communications in association with Oberlin’s 
multicultural admissions program. Narrated by Bill Cosby, the 25-minute 
videotape chronicles Oberlin’s early and present commitment to educate 
blacks and other members of minority groups. Although addressed 
especially to high school students of color and their parents, the tape has 
broad appeal. The video will be made available to museums and cultural 
centers, historical societies, television stations, College alumni admissions 
coordinators, and members of the Black Alumni Network. 
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INCLUDED IN THE VIDEO ARE: 
v 
Historical accounts’ of Shipherds “Splendid Deal” and how John Keep’s 
vote changed American education forever 
v 
Clips from the “PM Magazine” video featuring the 1980 Winter term 
Students who traced the route of the Underground Railroad 
Vv 
Prints from the College archives 
v 


“Follow the Drinking Gourd,” sung by Associate Professor of Singing 
Richard Anderson and “Prelude to ‘Blake’ and “Love 
Expressions,” composed by Leslie Adams ’55 


i et et a ee eek 
COPIES ARE AVAILABLE FOR $15 FROM: 
Follow the Morning Star 
Office of Communications 
153 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, Ohio 


& 


(Cost includes postage and handling) 


Alumni may wish to consider making a gift of the videotape to their 
local high school guidance counselors, libraries, churches, or youth groups. 


WHY WAIT TO SEE IT? ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. 


Proceeds will be used to help offset production and duplication costs 
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The new conservatory dean followed a 
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on the straightaway to propel the 


DEPARTMENTS school into the 21st century. Part of 


MEditor’s Notebook her leadership is stimulating other 


Update on Oberlin: What do you people to exercise their leadership in 

want to know? improving music education across the 

3 aaah e ot a People are more delighted with life when they 
over: yes, window: no; Keview, study music, says Dean Karen Wolff. 12 
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policy proposed, recent trustee 
actions provide prologue for her new initiatives at 
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roommates enjoy sports 


Karen Wolff's accomplishments at the 


University of Minnesota and elsewhere 
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Asian-American alumni hold 
reunion, poet Thylias Moss makes Oberlinians respond to President 


her mark, D.C. club hosts panel S. Frederick Starr’s appeal for ideas. 

on Clarence Thomas issue 

18 Year by Year 

24 Losses in the Oberlin 
Family 

49 Whatever Ponders Oberlin’s future 
Happened to... 


How the campus landscape has 
changed since 1941 


Alumni submitted many suggestions. 16 


17 Entire Community 


A 14-member Strategic Issues Steering Committee is spearheading 


the drive to consider Oberlin’s mission for the years to come. 
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Since You’ve Been Gone 


OST of you spent four years in Oberlin, then left. Many of you wonder: Is Oberlin 

different now, or is it as I remember? Even if you come back to campus for a reunion 
or to visit a friend, a daughter, or a son, catching up on everything you want to know before 
returning home may be impossible. 

The alumni magazine updates readers about 
many new developments, but it informs less 
about the old, about what has happened to the 
people and traditions from your student days.With 
this issue we start to remedy that situation by 
inaugurating a new feature. 

“Whatever Happened to. . .” (inside the back 
cover) is your opportunity to find answers to 
questions comparing current Oberlin to the . Sond 
Oberlin of the past, whether your Oberlin of Have you wondered what’s become of the tradition 
the past occurred last year or decades ago. of holding open houses? 

If you have been wondering whatever hap- 
pened to certain courses, or professors, fellow students, campus buildings, student groups, 
or nearly anything else, here’s a chance to ask. We’ll do the research and publish as many 
queries, with answers, as possible, choosing those we think will appeal to the most alumni. 

Robert Herrick ’41, one of the newest members of the Magazine Committee, helped 
prompt this feature. After returning to campus to attend the March Magazine Committee 
meeting, he mailed Assistant Editor Cindy Nickoloff and me a current map of the campus. 
Colored in were all the buildings that had been built since he was a student. There might be 

- ; Buy 2 story in his observation, he suggested. 
\ Recently, Al McQueen ’52, professor of 
7| sociology at Oberlin, graciously talked with me 
about the possibility that people’s psychosocial 
needs to keep in touch with their past may be 
increasing because of the rapidity with which 
| the whole world is changing. 
And I am always seeking ways to make this 
fa magazine interact more with its readers. Good 
™ ideas are never entirely the brainchild of one 
person. Please join the parentage. 
We won’t be able to update everyone 
about everything, but let’s see how far we 
can go. Send your questions to “Whatever Happened to .. .,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
Office of Communications, 153 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Or use our e- 
mail address, printed beneath the masthead on the right. 


Do you want to know whatever happened to 
Oberlin’s mock conventions? 
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and distributed to alumni and friends of Oberlin 


College. Second-class postage paid at Oberlin, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, with 
emphasis on exchange of views and discussion of ideas. 

We publish letters of general interest, except those 
that are potentially libelous, personally malign some- 
one else, or are not related to issues at Oberlin or 
contents of the magazine. The large volume of letters 
to the editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts 
us to ask readers to limit length, where possible, to 400 
words. Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, OAM, Office of 
Communications, 153 W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Or send them by e-mail (see addresses above). 
Please include a daytime telephone number. 

We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Wonderful Cover, but... 


Vv 


The rose window on Finney Chapel made a 
wonderful cover for your winter 1992 issue. 
Whether it constitutes an improvement to 
this historic landmark is another matter. 
Many places in Oberlin could benefit from 
a contemporary work of art such as the new 
window by artist Robert Mangold. However, 
juxtaposing such a contemporary work 
against a classical landmark creates a tension 
is that does little justice to either work. 

The College’s status as a National 
Historic Landmark imposes a responsibility 
on Oberlin to ensure that its landmarks are 
treated with utmost care and respect. While 
the motivation to complete Cass Gilbert’s 
vision for this centerpiece is commendable, 
the result may be far from the intent of the 
architect. It also establishes an unfortunate 
precedent that could lead to further 
alterations of landmark buildings. 

The concept of alumni contributions 
toward building-restoration projects is good. 
But far more important projects than this— 
Peters Hall, for example—are badly in need 
of preservation. Let’s set a better example of 
alumni-sponsored restorations by supporting 
a careful restoration of Peters Hall that 
carefully saves its fine interiors without 
discordant contemporary details. This would 
be a great legacy for the future. 

STEVEN MCQUILLIN ’75 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Review of Yore, Scratch 


v 


In the winter 1992 Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
an article appears with the title “It’s Not 
Just the Review Any More.” May I tell you 
about my interesting recent experience with 
the Oberlin Review of the 1880s? 

Katherine Durand, whose deceased 
husband’s parents attended Oberlin in the 
1880s, lives in my retirement center. When 
Katherine learned that I was an Oberlin 
graduate, she lent me some copies of the 
publication from those years. 

Those old Reviews transported me to a 
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different era. Here is some of what I observed 
as I read those old publications: 1) the low 
cost of everything, including Bibles, 2) the 
stilted language, compared to today’s, 3) 
things offered for sale that would find no 
buyers today, like stove pipe hats, 4) use of 
Latin phrases (like De Rebus), 5) an an- 
nouncement: Gem Dining Parlors: “Warm 
meals at all hours. Oysters in season,” and 6) 
a promotion: “No one was ever ashamed of 
a superior handwriting. On the contrary, such 
a hand 1s always regarded as an accomplish- 
ment of no mean attainment, and to most 


Oberlin 
should treat 
its landmarks 
with utmost care 
and respect 


persons as of the most practical importance. 
The authorities of the college have provided 
for you the best facilities for your training in 
this branch of education. Every student 
should secure enough drill in this 
Department to render his hand easy, legible, 
and free. This you can all do at a trifling 
draft upon your purse and time.” (Exit 
handwriting. Enter the typewriter, the phone, 
the fax, and so on.) 

In an issue published near Washington’s 
birthday an article appeared with the 
intriguing title “Private Remarks to Young 
Men.” Today that title would bring to mind 
warnings about sex and drugs. It was, 
however, a reminder to male students to buy 
flowers for their girls for an upcoming dance. 
“With grace and amiability let us make one 
grand bouquet of ourselves at Peters Hall, 
in honor of Washington and his Martha.” 


May I make a comment that would not 
be popular on the campus today? I regret 
that Oberlin no longer stands for the 
nondrinking student. 

AGNES WELLS YOUNGS ’25 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


I enjoyed reading about Oberlin’s new 
student publications. The article brought 
back vivid memories of the literary magazine 
several of us started in 1959. We called it 
Scratch for reasons that escape me now, and 
nowhere in the first issue did we explain our 
choice of the name. We sold quite a few 
copies, mostly to friends, at five cents each, 
and it paid for the rather modest photo- 
offset bill. 

The first issue carried critiques of B.F. 
Skinner and Lewis Mumford and of student 
life. Dick Tucker was the editor, and I seem 
to have been the typist. 

I can understand how computers and 
word processors facilitate starting such a 
magazine today. We had the benefit only of 
an electric typewriter on which, without 
automatic correction or white-out, we had 
to produce camera-ready copy. Through the 
graciousness of the Y we had access to one 
of the first typewriters with a carbon ribbon 
that produced high-contrast text. 
Unfortunately, we had no replacement 
ribbon, so on a Sunday afternoon two of us 
laboriously rewound the seemingly endless 
spool so we could reuse it. 

Scratch continued to appear irregularly 
during the 1960s although after graduating 
we lost touch with it. It was a memorable 
experience, and the questions we addressed 
on both sides of a militarization issue remain 
challenging today. 

MICHAEL GOCHFIELD ’61 
Piscataway, New Jersey 


Another Line of Reasoning 


v 


My thanks to members of the Oberlin 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni group for 
their thoughtful letter in the winter 1992 
issue. I was alarmed to read that the Oberlin 
administration may be quietly censoring the 


representation of “persons and activities . . . 
that might be perceived to be gay, with the 
purpose of ‘reassuring’ prospective students 
... that Oberlin is not different.” 

The line of reasoning also goes the other 
way. Some of us would mot consider sending 
our children to Oberlin unless there were 
clear evidence of out gay people on the 
campus, and the reassurance that the gay 
men, lesbians, and bisexuals on the campus 
were not only visible but safe and supported. 

ANDREA AYVAZIAN ’73 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Good Work 


\4 


The magazine keeps getting better and 

better. I thoroughly enjoyed the article by 

Geoffrey Ward (“Franklin Roosevelt, Builder 

and Bibliophile”) in the winter 1992 issue. 
Keep up the good work. 

DEBORAH KETAI ’75 

New Haven, Connecticut 


Concerned about AIDS 


v 


Is Ronald saying in his anticipation of the 
“Touched by AIDS” article (“Letters,” fall 
1991 issue) that AIDS is a passing fad 
receiving too much publicity? I detect no 
compassion, much blame, and, perhaps, 
hostility in his tone. As a registered nurse in 
the AIDS and hospice fields, I feel angry at 
his response and request clarification. Thank 
you, OAM, tor an article from the heart. 
NORI L. MANDELL ’85 
Santa Rosa, California 


Congratulations on the fall 1991 issue. I 
enjoyed the magazine thoroughly and was 
deeply moved by the article “Touched by 
AIDS.” The story brought the issue of AIDS 
and its effect on Oberlin alumni to the 
forefront. I greatly appreciate your efforts. 
Keep up the great work with the magazine. 
JOSE M. RIOS ’85 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Thanks for devoting part of the fall 1991 
issue to the AIDS crisis; it certainly requires 
such attention. I am doing my clinical- 
psychology doctoral dissertation on burn-out 
in AIDS caregivers. I hope that under- 
standing AIDS-caregiver burnout will 
encourage preventive training, inspire other 
investigators to explore related psychosocial 
implications of the epidemic, and reduce the 
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potential for burnout in those who spend 
their lives caring for people with AIDS. 

If any of you Obies (or friends or 
colleagues of Obies) are working at least part 
time with persons with AIDS and are 
interested in participating in my research, 
I’d appreciate hearing from you. You can 
drop me a postcard with your name and 
mailing address. I’ll mail you a survey that 
should take fewer than 45 minutes to 
complete. I ensure confidentiality and 
anonymity. 

BARBARA J. DISTLER ’84 

Counseling Center (M/C 333) 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 
Box 4348 

Chicago, IL 60680 

(312) 477-7000 


What’s in a Name? 


v 


I was initially intrigued by Susan B. Weiner’s 
article, “Keeping My Name after Marriage” 
(Fall 1991 OAM) because I, too, am a newly 
married woman in a still traditional world. I 
was eager to read how another Oberlin bride 
dealt with this delicate situation. Like the 
author, I kept my name (well, my father’s) 
and so do not disagree with her on those 
grounds, but I found disappointing her 
failure to consider why her “maiden aunts” 
favor a continuation of the family name. 
While such traditions admittedly perpetuate 
the marginalization of women in society, 
they do serve to symbolically preserve the 
family. Unfortunately, our society does this 
along patrilineal lines, which is why I chose 
to reject the tradition. I did not, however, 
announce to my fiancé nor to my family 
that I would keep my name; instead we 
discussed it. Although certain family 
members initially expressed resistance, they 
slowly show signs of acceptance. 

Yet [I still feel uncomfortable with my 
husband and me having different names. We 
wanted to find a symbolic way to say to the 
world that we are married, and the logical 
way to do that was to share a name. Since 
neither of us felt comfortable taking the 
other’s name, we toyed with the idea of a 
new name. Friends suggested combining our 


names. We decided against this. We thought 
our name should say something about our 
mutual origins. Since we met through music 
(we are clarinet players), I suggested Reed, 
but we both thought it would be odd to go 
through life with a pun for a name. 

When the wedding day arrived, we still 
hadn’t come up with an acceptable name, so 
we remain Susan Kevra and Bill Tomezak. 
For now, a resolution to the name crisis is 
not crucial, but it will be when the family 
expands. Then, for the children’s sake, do 
we forsake our political beliefs and give the 
kids Dad’s name or, worse yet, give the girls 
Mom’s name and the boys Dad’s? Why send 
confusing messages to children in a time 
when family unity is so hard to come by? 

While retaining my name may have been 
shocking to family members, the idea of my 
husband and me taking a new name has met 
with some outrage. While we both love our 
families and do not wish to sever even 
symbolic ties, what choice do we have? At 
the very least, by picking a new name, we 
assert the equality in our relationship as well 
as mark the beginning of our family, which 
no doubt will cease when we do, should our 
children choose to follow our example. Is 
that really so bad? 

SUSAN KEVRA ’85 
Wendell, Massachusetts 


Although I appreciate Susan Weiner’s view 
about keeping her birth name, I would like 
to point out that choosing to have the same 
last name in a marriage is not synonymous 
with being called Mrs. Husband’s-First- 
Name or even Mrs. 
I chose my husband’s last name, and I 
use Ms. and my first name always. 
KRISTEN NEYMARC ’84 
Rosny sous Bois, France 


Ten years ago I seriously considered keeping 
my own name after marriage but chose to 
discuss the issue with my fiancé before 
making the decision. We arrived at several 
conclusions: 1) Wanting to keep my own 
name was based on Susan Weiner’s sent- 
iments exactly: “I feared I might lose touch 
with my past if I lost my last name.” That 
connection with the past was a way for me 
to keep my individual identity intact, and 
thus keep the door open just in case things 
didn’t work out in the marriage. 2) If you 
want your marriage to work—really work— 
that door must be sealed. Your focus must 
be on making the marriage a success, not on 
checking to see if your escape routes are 
intact. 3) We wanted our primary 
commitment in life to be our marriage— 
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ahead of career, family, even children 
(believing that children are best served when 
the parents’ relationship is healthy). We 
decided those commitments would best be 
served by following the convention of our 
society, and I took my husband’s name at 
marriage. 

After 10 years of marriage my relationship 
with my husband is as I dreamed it might be 
before I married: the primary source of 
understanding, growth, support, and 
communication in my life. And it hasn’t 
been easy. 

My recommendation: when you buck a 
major social convention, you might want to 
spend a little more time investigating what’s 
behind it, particularly when your marriage 
is at stake. 

LYNN DARNTON ’75 
El Segundo, California 


No Sympathy with Boies 


Vv 


I did not attend the April 1990 demon- 
stration; there were probably transgressions 
by all, with a fair amount of blame falling on 
the administration for an unprecedented use 
of force. I do not completely support the de- 
monstrators’ response to the incident. I also 
do not completely support the admini- 
stration’s or the city of Oberlin’s responses. 
The response I have no sympathy for, 
however, is David Boies’s letter in the winter 
1992 issue of the alumni magazine. 

I take exception to the accusation that 
the march against bigotry was hypocritical. 
It was poorly planned and defined, but it 
occurred at a time when racial tensions on 
campus were extremely high, diminishing 
financial aid and access were becoming an 
issue, and the administration was seen by 
students as neither interested in their inter- 
ests nor responsive to their suggestions. Larry 
Kramer’s address was simply a flash point. 

Yes, Mr. Kramer is known to use 
confrontational and inflammatory methods. 
That does not mean that confrontational 
methods are always inappropriate. To some 
degree ACT UP has heightened recognition 
of the AIDS epidemic as a serious public- 
health issue and, probably, affected the 
FDA’s acceleration of the availability of some 
medications. 

I object to Mr. Boies’s use of the word 
murder to refer to irresponsible behavior 
regarding the risk of HIV contagion. 
Kimberly Bergalis may have been a victim, 
but of negligence at worst. Disregard for 
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one’s own health and failure to properly 
protect others are not premeditated and not 
necessarily intentional. That is, by definition, 
not murder. I have as much difficulty 
accepting Mr. Boies’s use of the word as I 
have accepting activists’ description of 
researchers unwilling to spread false hope with 
a potentially ineffective treatment as murder. 

I suggest Mr. Boies attend a production 
of Mr. Kramer’s play The Normal Heart 
before he freezes his attitudes. I saw one of 
the first performances, in 1985, and I 
understand where Mr. Kramer’s anger and 
fear are generated. It is not hatred of 
heterosexuals, as Mr. Boies suggests, but 
rather a radically strong self-preservation 
instinct that is the driving motivation. 

DANIEL REITMAN ’90 
North Branford, Connecticut 


On Recycled Paper 


Vv 


I have read with interest the continuing 
debate about using recycled paper for the 
OAM. I support your decision to use it, and 
I support using recycled paper for the cover. 
Michael Rossotto’s letter (winter 1992 issue) 
and your response point out problems about 
which many seem unaware. 

As a managing editor with a small 
nonprofit company, I have been investigating 
our options for using recycled paper. For 
our journals using recycled paper is not a 
good choice because they provide archival 
reference information. Recycled paper 
yellows and becomes brittle in a shorter 
amount of time than does non-recycled 
paper. We do print promotional pieces and 
newsletters on recycled paper. 

The commitment to be more environ- 
mentally aware must extend beyond the 
“simple” solution of recycling and using 
recycled paper when possible. The recycling 
process itself, particularly deinking petro- 
leum-based inks, produces toxic sludge. 
Camera-ready copy, negatives, and bluelines 
are all toxic if disposed of incorrectly. Some 
suppliers resist the trend of using recycled 
paper because of the expense to them—an 
expense they must ultimately pass on to their 
customers, who in turn pass it on to their 


customers. As you and Mr. Rossotto note, it 
is a complicated world. 

We stress conservation at our office. We 
use e-mail to reach editors and authors, and 
we accept electronic submissions of accepted 
papers. Not abusing the available resources 
is at least as important as recycling them. 

LAURA B. HELFRICH ’85 
Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 


In response to the letter from David and 
Helen Horn about glossy paper: your 
response is essentially correct but a bit dated. 
Whether a recycling center accepts these 
materials is not a function of demand. It is 
rather a function of whether the center has 
made the proper arrangements to move the 
materials into the recycling stream. In fact, 
such glossy materials are in great demand; 
the reason is that the clays used to manu- 
facture glossy paper are needed by sanitary 
landfills as liners and separators. The clays 
are relatively easy to remove, and the 
remaining materials (including kraft fibers) 
are recycled (and the inks are presumably 
discarded unless they are made from a soy 
base). In my area, glossy paper has become 
the second largest source of revenue for the 
recycling centers (after aluminum, which 
despite recent dumping of scrap aluminum 
by Russia in its search for hard currency is 
still more valuable than other items in the 
waste stream). In other words, if a recycling 
center does not yet take glossy paper, those 
who are interested should goad the admini- 
strators thereof into checking with local 
recycling agents for the nearest facility that 
will accept it. 
MANFRED WENNER ’56 
Naperville, Illinois 


More on PC 


v 


During my Oberlin years the concept of 
political correctness was beginning to come 
into vogue, although I recall it starting in 
the negative, as in it being “politically 
incorrect” for Tank Co-op to buy South 
American coffee. I never cared for the label, 
but at least we had the good sense to keep it 
lower case and fully articulated, rather than 

resorting to the frightfully Orwellian PC. 
In those days we also focused more on 
what I see as the deeper issue, one that seems 
to be missing from the current debate: the 
question of tolerance. Oberlin students have 
(continued on page 42) 
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General Faculty Council 
Approves Domestic-Partnership Policy 


he General Faculty Council 
T (GFC) has approved a do- 
mestic-partnership policy that may 
affect College practice in several 
areas, including student housing and 
dining, employee benefits, and access 
to College services and facilities. The 
policy states that Oberlin College 
“does not discriminate among the 
various forms [of domestic 
partnerships] which meet the 
following criteria: cohabitation, 
emotional commitment, and finan- 


cial interdependence.” The policy 
statement will be presented to the 
Board of Trustees at its June 
meeting. 

College-wide reexamination of 
domestic-partnership issues was 
sparked by the student Housing and 
Dining Committee’s (HDC) March 
4 decision to grant same-sex student 
couples the same off-campus hous- 
ing and dining privileges as those 
extended to married students. The 
policy called for same-sex couples 
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Students Teach about Environment 


who request consideration as legally 
married couples in order to live off 
campus to confirm their commit- 
ment by signing a committee-ap- 
proved affidavit—deemed for the 
purpose as the equivalent of a mar- 
riage certificate. 

The policy was not adopted, de- 
spite protests by the Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual Union (LGBU), because its 
budgetary implications required it be 
reviewed by the president’s senior 
staff, says Patrick Penn, dean of stu- 
dent life and services. 

A revised version of the policy re- 
quires all domestic partners— 
whether heterosexual, homosexual, 
married, or unmarried—who petition 
for off-campus housing to submit to 
an interview and sign an affidavit. 
The revised policy will be resubmitted 
to the HDC and from there it will 
go to the Student Life Committee, 
which will make a recommendation 
to the General Faculty. Penn says he 
does not expect the approval process 
to be completed before next fall, and 
until the policy is approved, he will 
follow “normal procedures” in grant- 
ing off-campus housing privileges. 

Next fall the General Faculty 
Benefits Committee will consider 
extending to all domestic partners the 
health-insurance benefits to which 
spouses are now entitled, says com- 
mittee chair James Zinser, professor 
of economics. The committee will 
probably begin its work by estimat- 


Students in the Prospect School class of teacher Rebecca Cross ’83 are pretending to be 
calves, cows, oxen, and wolves. The nature-simulation game that Oberlin senior Ann 
Greenberg (far right) is teaching them is a way to explore predator-prey relationships. 
Greenberg and seven other Oberlin College students are using outdoor games and class- 
room activities to teach Oberlin elementary-school students about the environment during 


spring semester. The project, part of a practicum in environmental education, is funded by a 
$30,188 grant from the Ohio Environmental Protection Agency. 


ing the additional cost of extending 
the plan to cover employees’ 
domestic partners, says Zinser. A 
decision should be made, he says, 
before the December health- 
insurance enrollment period, when 
employees may make changes to 
their existing coverage. 
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Performance Management Still under Study 


T he ad hoc faculty committee 
studying the performance 
management program recently 
implemented in parts of the Col- 
lege Operations Division will de- 
liver an interim report at the May 
19 General Faculty meeting, says 
David Benzing, Robert S. Danforth 
Professor of Biology and committee 
spokesperson. The committee will give 
a full report in September, he says. 
The committee had hoped to poll 
the entire custodial staff and inter- 
view a statistically significant subset 
of custodians, Benzing says, but the 
UAW, which represents these 
workers, declined the committee’s 
March request. The union did al- 
low committee members to inter- 
view two custodians and Donna 
Vargo, president of UAW Local 
2192, in early May. All full-time 
custodians are members of the 
UAW, and all work under the per- 
formance management system. 

In April the committee spoke 
with the Executive Board of the 
Oberlin College Office and Profes- 
sional Employees (OCOPE), Local 
502 of the Office and Professional 
Employees International Union, and 
with OCOPE members who work 
in the College Graphic Services de- 
partment under performance 
manage-ment. The committee was 
seeking information about the im- 
pact of performance management 
on the unions’ membership. 

Following its charges—which are 
to consider the theory underlying 
the performance management pro- 
gram and any assumptions at work 
in it; assess the program’s effects on 
employee morale; and investigate 
any plan to extend the program to 
cover more employee groups at the 
College—the committee has also 
met with other College personnel. 
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Interviewed were Thomas Huston, 
manager of custodial services, and the 
five custodial-team leaders; Ronald 
Conard of Conard Associates, Inc., 
designer of Oberlin's performance 
management plan; Donna Raynsford, 


vice president for operations; A.G. 
Monaco, director of human resources; 
Michael Getter, director of the physical 
plant; Greg Jordon, College legal 
council on labor relations; and Sam 
Carrier, provost, among others. 
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Students Protest Verdict 


On May | between 600 and 800 students and faculty members, with some townspeople, 
participated in a march from Wilder Bowl through parts of the city of Oberlin to Tappan 
Square, where several speakers addressed the crowd from the Clark Bandstand. They were 
protesting the not-guilty verdict in the trial of the Los Angeles police officers accused of 
beating Rodney King. 

“It is understandable that the students would be concerned and react,” says Dean of 
Student Life and Services Patrick Penn. ‘“‘The demonstration was well planned and orga- 
nized.”” Abusua, the black-student group, organized it with the help of Penn’s office and the 
city police. Walking through the city, the racially mixed crowd extended along the sidewalks 
for more than three blocks; police blocked intersections where the procession crossed streets. 

Two nights later about 100 people walked from Lord-Saunders Afrikan Heritage House to 
Tappan Square in a candlelight vigil. 
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Ellen Johnson greets 
Robert Light ’50 at the 
opening of “The Living 

Object: The Art Collection 
of Ellen H. Johnson.” 


TAPPAN 
SQUARE 


| 


Ellen Johnston’s Personal Collection 
Was the Professor’s last Art Exhibition 


L ess than three weeks before 
her death on March 23, 
Emerita Professor of Art Ellen H. 


Johnson °33, 82, honorary curator 
of modern art and a pioneer 
scholar of postwar American art, 
attended the opening of an Allen 
Memorial Art Museum exhibition of 
more than 80 objects from her 
personal collection. 

The exhibition, which opened 
March 6, is part of the celebration 
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of the museum’s 75th anniversary. 
“The Living Object: The Art 
Collection of Ellen H. Johnson” in- 
cludes works by prominent Pop and 
Minimalist artists, examples of his- 
torical modernism, and art from 
Australia, Africa, India, and Japan. 
Throughout her career Johnson 
championed the importance of the 
individual artist’s personality and 
intentions. Her catholic taste and strong 
convictions are evident in the range 
of art included in the exhibiton— 
works in every medium, size, and style. 
Many of the objects reflect 
Johnson’s writings: a Swedish peas- 
ant painting and an etching by Edvard 
Munch recall her early articles on 
Scandinavian art; her purchase of 
lithographs by Picasso and Cézanne 
anticipated her landmark publications 
on those artists. But her strongest 
support and enthusiasm had always 
been reserved for the art of the present. 
Among the first contemporary pieces 
she acquired were a wash painting in 
1956 by Franz Kline and a striking 
abstract composition by Steve Pace. 
In the 1960s she quickly recog- 
nized the promise, truthfulness, and 
intensity of the next generation 
of artists—Jasper Johns, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Claes Oldenburg, and 
Jim Dine, among others—acquiring 
their works as they were on the brink 
of their mature careers. 


The pieces in her collection, ac- 
quired as purchases or gifts, range 
from famous masterworks—Olden- 
burg’s Oranges Advertisement, Robert 
Morris’s Untitled felt sculpture, and 
Andy Warhol’s Jackie—to small, 
personal objects, including Dine’s 
lithograph announcing the birth of his 
third son and the flag that repre- 
sented Johnson in Ree Morton’s in- 
stallation Something in the Wind. 

The collection is particularly rich 
in drawings by many of the forma- 
tive postwar American artists, in- 
cluding Philip Guston, Eva Hesse, 
Roy Lichtenstein, and Frank Stella. 

Johnson became the College art 
librarian in 1939—a post she held for 
10 years—and at the same time 
began teaching art history. Her vastly 
popular courses inspired a remark- 
able number of her students to pur- 
sue careers as artists, historians, and 
dealers, and many became devoted 
and insightful collectors. She retired 
as professor of art in 1977. 

“The Living Object” continues 
through June 14, the day of Johnson’s 
memorial service. A Memorial 
Minute will be published in a future 
issue of the alumni magazine. 

|Editor’s note: The author, who also 
wrote the illustrated catalogue, is or- 
ganizer of the exhibition.] 

—ELIZABETH BROWN 
Curator of Modern Art 


Not Recommended: Privatized Psych Services 


The College’s Health Plan Board 
(HPB) is recommending that “coun- 
seling functions, whether psycho- 
logical or developmental,” be in one 
administrative unit, and that these 


services remain on Campus, says 
board C hair Jane Bennett, laboratory 
instructor and lecturer in biology. 
\ccordingly, Psychological Services 


should be renamed the Oberlin Col- 
lege Counseling Center and should 
staff a 24-hour crisis- and emergency- 
response system, the board says. 
The HPB presented its proposal 
to reorganize and rename Psycho- 
logical Services to the General Fac- 
ulty at its May 19 meeting, as this 
issue of the OAM went to press. The 


board based its recommendations on 
those of consultants who reviewed the 
College’s psychological and counseling 
services last fall (see “Privatize Psycho- 
logical Services?” in the Winter 1992 
OAM) and on the recommendations 
of Dean of Student Life and Services 
Patrick Penn and Office of Psycho- 
logical Services staff members. 
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Trustees Talk Money and Management 
at March Meeting 


t its open meeting March 14 
i... Board of Trustees ap- 
proved plans for a $4 million cam- 
paign for the library and approved 
the College’s preliminary budget. 

In addition to authorizing a five- 
year, special-constituent campaign to 
raise funds for the library, trustees 
also authorized feasibility studies of 
two additional campaigns, one for 
the conservatory and the other for 
science facilities. The goals for these 
two campaigns would be $9 million 
and $7 million, respectively. 

Tuition for 1992-93 is $17,600, 
an increase of 7.5 percent over 1991- 
92. The increase in total student 
charges—5 percent—is the smallest 
percentage increase since 1976-77, 
says Provost Sam Carrier. Faculty 
compensation will increase by 5 
percent, and administrative and pro- 
fessional staff compensation by 4.5 
percent. 

Trustee Victor Stone 42, chair of 
the board’s Personnel Committee, 
noted that budgets for 1990-91 and 
1991-92 called for “substantial re- 
ductions in nonacademic personnel,” 
cuts totaling about 40 positions and 
“deemed essential to hold down tu- 
ition increases, to preserve faculty 
salaries, and to maintain a strong 
program of financial aid.” He com- 
mended Director of Human Re- 
sources A.G. Monaco for cutting 20 
positions this year “entirely through 
attrition, without dismissing a single 
employee.” 

He also commended Vice Presi- 
dent for Operations Donna Rayns- 
ford and her staff for the necessary 
“reorganization of the work force” 
that accompanied the budget cuts. 
While the Personnel Committee had 
heard protests about “harsh treat- 
ment of custodians,” he said, it 
“knows of no facts that support the 
extreme rhetoric about oppression, 
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and the committee members have 
been assured that custodial jobs at 
Oberlin still are relatively highly paid 
and highly desired.” 

Several other trustees also com- 
mended the performance-manage- 
ment program, but some had 
reservations about the way it was 
implemented. 

Frances Grossman ’61 said that, 
in general, increasing efficiency 
through “hierarchical management” 
could lead to discontent and wasted 
energy among employees and even- 
tually cost more financially. Class 


trustee Alexander Shriver ’89 pre- 
sented a petition, given to him by 
the Student Solidarity Committee, 
urging the trustees “to encourage the 
Administration to discontinue the 
Performance Management program, 
to respect workers’ rights in the 
workplace, and to find other ways 
to balance the Oberlin budget.” 
About 1000 students and faculty 
members had signed the petition, 
Shriver reported. 
—CAROL GANZEL 
Managing Editor, 
Oberlin College Observer 
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Moe’s Last Tour Draws High Praise 


Professor of Choral Conducting Daniel Moe directed his final Oberlin Musical Union concert 
this May in Finney Chapel, and in January the man New Yorker music critic Andrew Porter 
calls “the dean of chorus conductors” led his last Oberlin College Choir tour. Moe retires this 
June after 20 years on the Oberlin conservatory faculty and will become music director of the 
Master Chorale, the principal chorus of the Florida Symphony, in August. 

During his last Oberlin tour the choir—accompanied by the Oberlin Mozart Orchestra, a 
30-member ensemble formed for 
the Mozart Bicentennial at Lin- 
coln Center—visited five cities: 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Schenectady, 
New York City, and Washington, 
D.C. “‘As close to bliss as one gets 
in this world” is how Porter de- 
scribed the January !8 sold-out 
performance at Lincoln Center’s 
Alice Tully Hall. 

Moe signed autographs after 
receiving a standing ovation from 
the capacity audience at Wash- 
ington’s National City Christian 
Church the next evening, when 
he and members of the choir and 
orchestra were greeted by 
alumni and friends. Stephen and 
Golnoush Khaleghi Ackert, both ’67, coordinated receptions with the Washington Alumni 
Club for Karen Wolff, dean of the conservatory, Moe, and the choir and orchestra both 
before and after the concert. 

—MIDGE WOOD BRITTINGHAM ’60 
Executive Director, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Cory Hodge 92 is Oberlin's first 
NCAC men's basketball player of the year. 


Men’s Basketball 1991-92 


Record: 14-10 overall, 8-8 NCAC 
* = NCAC Tournament 


NCAC Opponent 
vs. DENISON 


vs. EARLHAM 

at Allegheny 

at Wooster 

at Kenyon 

vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 

at Wittenberg 

vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
at Earlham 

vs. ALLEGHENY 

at Ohio Wesleyan 

vs. KENYON 

at Denison 

vs. WITTENBERG 

at Case Western Reserve 
vs. WOOSTER 

*vs. ALLEGHENY 

*#vs. WITTENBERG 
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at Oberlin 


New Head Coach DeLorenzo 
Ignites Yeomen Basketball Team 


n just his 
An first season 
as head coach of 
Oberlin's men's 
basketball team, 
Gene DeLorenzo 
guided the Yeo- 
men to a 14-10 
overall record and 
a win-loss percent- 
age of .583—the 
team’s best since 
1978-79, when the 


Results 


Season Highlights The Yeomen’s record was their best since 1978-79. (See 
related story on this page.) Senior center David Morrison led the team and 
was second in the NCAC in rebounding with 10.4 per game. He set College 
records in blocked shots in a game (8), season (72), and career (143). 


Men’s Swimming and Diving 1991-92 


NCAC Championships: 9-1 overall, 5-1 NCAC 


NCAC Opponent 
at NCAC Relays 


at Wittenberg 
at Denison 
vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
at Wooster 
taal | vs. KENYON 
Feb. 13-15 NCAC Championships 


6th of 8 -319 pts. 


Season Highlights First-year student Mike Heithaus, one of four Yeomen 
to qualify for the NCAA championships, earned two All-American honors. 
(See related story on this page.) At the NCAC championships sophomore 

Brett Barttlett broke his own school record in the 100-yard butterfly with a 


time of 52 


Yeomen ended the season with a 
.600 percentage and 15-10 record. 
Picked to finish eighth in the North 
Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
pre-season poll, the Yeomen ended 
the season with an 8-8 mark and 
tied for third place with Ohio 
Wesleyan University and Allegheny 
College. Oberlin defeated Allegheny 
88-73 in the first round of the 
NCAC tournament and advanced to 
the final four for the first time since 
the 1987-88 campaign. 

Senior cocaptains Cory Hodge 
and Ricky Washington led the Yeo- 
men. Hodge, a 6-foot-3-inch guard, 
led the team and the NCAC in scor- 
ing with an average of 23.4 points 
per game. Besides winning the con- 
ference scoring title, Hodge led the 
conference and set a College record 
in the three-point field-goal percent- 
age category, completing 47.8 per- 


cent (44 of 92) of his attempts. 
Ranked among the top 10 players in 
the league in virtually every statisti- 
cal category, he was named to the 
All-NCAC first team and voted 
player of the year by the conference 
coaches—becoming the first Oberlin 
men’s basketball player to be named 
player of the year since the NCAC 
was formed in 1984. 

Washington, a 6-foot-3-inch for- 
ward, was second in the league with 
a 20.6 scoring average, giving 
Oberlin the top two scorers in the 
NCAC for the first time in the 
league’s history. Selected as a mem- 
ber of the AII-NCAC second team, 
Washington finished his career with 
1348 points, which earned him fifth 
place on the Oberlin College all-time 
scoring list. 

—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 


First-Season Swimmer 
Earns All-America Honors 


irst-year student Michael 
Heithaus, in his first season 


with the men's swimming and diving 
team, qualified for the National Col- 


Men’s Indoor Track 1991-92 


NCAC Championships: 9th of 9 - 25 pts. 


Date 

Jan. 17 
Jan. 25 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 7 
Feb. |5 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 29 


Opponent 
at Baldwin-Wallace 


NCAC Relays 

at Ohio Wesleyan 
at Kenyon 

at Ohio Northern 
at Ohio Wesleyan 


Season Highlights Sophomore Leigh Foster gave Oberlin’s best 
performance at the conference championships, earning All-NCAC 
honors and placing third in the 55-meter dash, with a time of 6.79. 
Junior Willy Karlin set two Oberlin College records at the 


championship meet—4:15.3 in the 1500-meter run and 16:10.2 in 
the 5000-meter race. 


Results 

5th of 5 - 16 pts. 
8th of 9 - 28 pts. 
4th of 4 - 23 pts. 
2nd of 3 - 44 pts. 
7th of 7 - 14 pts. 
Non-scoring 
NCAC Championships 9th of 9 - 25 pts. 


legiate Athletic Association's (NCAA) 
swimming and diving championships 
with his third-place 200-yard back- 
stroke time of 1:55.46 at the NCAC 
championship meet. 
He earned two 
All-America acco- 
lades at the NCAA 
meet, held March 
19-21 at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 
by placing sixth in 
the 200 backstroke 
and 11th in the 400 
individual medley: 
in which he set a new 
College record with 
a time of 4:07.87. 
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Former Roommates and 


Life-Long Friends Share Athletic Success 


uzanne Adler Dettmer and 

Adele Ballantine Caudle, mem- 
bers of the Class of 1944, began their 
52-year friendship when, as first-year 
College students, they were assigned 
to the same room at Elmwood Cot- 
tage. Although they didn’t then share 
an enthusiasm for sports—Adele was 
active in the College’s Women’s 
Athletic Association while Suzanne 
devoted herself to intellectual pur- 
suits—they share one now that 
they’ve both become successful 
competitors, Suzanne as a triathlete 
and Adele as a swimmer. 

“When my children grew up I 
got back into swimming and other 
sports,” says Adele, “but I’m quite 
new to competition.” In 1988 the 
Orange, New Hampshire, resident 
competed, for the first time in years, 
in the Senior Olympics’ swimming- 
event qualifying races. With only a 
short time to prepare—her local 
newspaper announced the events just 
five weeks ahead of time—she not 
only entered, but she qualified for 
and competed in the 1989 games, 
where she captured fourth place in 
the 50-meter breaststroke and fifth 
place in the 100 breaststroke in the 
65-to-70 age group. 

At the 1991 Senior Olympics— 
the games are held every other 
year—Adele captured fifth place in 
both the 50 and 100 
breaststrokes, with 
times of 56.36 and 
2:09.68. A retired 
occupational thera- 
pist who works part 
time at local nurs- 
ing homes, Adele is 
particularly proud Feb. 
that she shaved sev- 
eral seconds off her 
1989 times. The 
competition is fierce, 
she says, because 
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Opponent 
at Baldwin Wallace 


NCAC Relays 

at Ohio Wesleyan 

at Kenyon 

at Ohio Northern 

at Ohio Wesleyan 
NCAC Championships 


MAGAZINE 


many former Olympic swimmers 
compete in the senior games. 
Twenty-odd years ago, when she 
heard Suzanne had taken up run- 
ning, Adele was, she says, “really 
surprised.” She had remembered 
her friend as intensely studious at 
Oberlin. Suzanne “didn’t impress me 
as the athletic type,” says Adele, an 
impression Suzanne corroborates, 
approaching physical exercise in her 
characteristically intellectual way. 
Suzanne had been unsuccessfully 
dieting and was depressed about her 
tenacious excess pounds. She knew 
exercise was the only way to control 
her weight, and as a psychiatric so- 
cial worker she had seen evidence 
that exercise prevents depression; 
running, she reasoned, would be an 
effective way to break the vicious 
circle in which she was caught. 
Suzanne was a regular 10-kilo- 
meter-race competitor until knee in- 
juries forced her to switch to race 
walking—and then to triathlons— 
about eight years ago. A resident of 
Harrison, New York, she competed 
twice in 1991—in the Danskin 
Westchester-White Plains and the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Seacrest Pobay triathlons. 
“I’m usually the oldest competi- 
tor,” says Suzanne, who was also the 
only competitor in both events’ 65- 


Women’s Indoor Track 1991-92 


NCAC Championships: 8th of 9 - 16 pts. 


Results 

5th of 5 - 8 pts. 
9th of 9 - O pts. 
4th of 4 - | pt. 
3rd of 3 - 19 pts. 
4th of 6 - 28 pts. 
Non-scoring 

8th of 9 - 16 pts. 


Season Highlights Junior Laura Halderman earned All-NCAC 
honors at the conference championships, finishing second in the 
1000-meter race with a time of 3:13.23—a new College record. 
Senior Sarah Schwartz also set a new school record at the 
championships by finishing sixth in the 5000-meter race with a ime 


of 19:52.0. 


to-69 age group. She completed the 
Danskin half-mile swim, 12.5 mile 
bike ride, and 3.1 mile run in about 2 
hours and 13 seconds and reports she 
did equally well in the Seacrest. Al- 
though she modestly attributes her 
accomplishments to insufficient 
competition, her Danskin tme would 
have earned her third place in the 60- 
to-64 age group. 

Both women are preparing to 
compete this summer—Suzanne for 
Danskin’s June triathlon and Adele for 
the 1993 Senior Olympics’ Septem- 
ber qualifying races. —CN 


Dettmer 


Caudle 


Women’s Basketball 1991-92 


Results: 2-21 overall, 2-14 NCAC 
* = NCAC Tournament 


Date 
Dec. 


NCAC Opponent 
at Denison 


Dec. at Earlham 

Dec. || vs. ALLEGHENY 

Jan. vs. WOOSTER 

Jan. at Kenyon 

Jan. at Ohio Wesleyan 

Jan. vs. WITTENBERG 

Jan. at Case Western Reserve 
Jan. vs. EARLHAM 

Jan. at Allegheny 

Feb. vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
Feb. vs. KENYON 

Feb. vs. DENISON 

Feb. at Wittenberg 

Feb. vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
Feb. at Wooster 

Feb. *at Kenyon 


Season Highlights Sophomore Megan Schulte led the NCAC in blocked 
shots, with 44, and broke Oberlin’s record for blocks per game, with seven was 
second in the NCAC in rebounding, with 10.5 per game. 


Women’s Swimming and Diving 1991-92 


Dual Record: 4-5 overall, 1-4 NCAC 


Date 

Nov. 2 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 20 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 13-15 NCAC Championships 


NCAC Opponent Results 
at NCAC Relays 8th of 8 - 8pts. 


at Wittenberg L 79 - 146 
at Denison See oles? 
vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 108 - 107 
vs. CASE WESTERN RESERVE 98 - 118 
at Wooster er lS EN: 
8th of 8 - 140 pts. 


Season Highlights Junior Julia Labovsky led Oberlin in the season’s 50- and 
100-yard freestyle events, and she set a school record in the 50 freestyle at the 
NCAC championships, with a time of 25.49, First-year student Jennifer Cook 
and seniors Janet Lewis and Laura Morrison set a record in the 200-yard 
freestyle relay, with a time of 1:45.68 and another in the 800 freestyle relay, 
with a time of 8:26.53. 


KAREN WOLFF 
omposes 2 Deanship snus vs 


has led her life with patience and ambition now leads the Oberlin 


conservatory into a new era 


BY LINDA K. GRASHOFF 


F KAREN WOLFF HAD HER 


way with the world, all children would be educated in the arts, especially 


music, and great networks of persons interested and educated in music would 


reach out to diffuse their privilege throughout communities everywhere. 


Why? Because people, Wolff believes, are better when 
they study music. 

“Something happens to them,” she says. “They’re more 
delighted with life, and they behave better.” 

Wolff, who became dean of the Oberlin College Con- 
servatory of Music last year, bases her conviction on 
untold numbers of experiences, her own and those of 
other music teachers. Her Ph.D. dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan sought to quantify these insights. 
People keep looking for scientific proof of this aspect of 
music’s power, she says, but have been unable to provide 
more than anecdotal evidence of it. 

The Oberlin dean has joined with other music deans 
to discuss the topic. The group, Wolff says, thinks it 
may be difficult to persuade taxpayers to spend their 
money on music unless it can promise specific rewards 
for their children, such as improved reading or math- 
ematics skills. Wolff, however, believes more general ef- 
fects are sufficient payoff for studying music. 

“There is a sense of well-being that comes from experi- 
encing music that is very difficult to quantify. I know that it 
happens. I’ve seen it happen.” She has, for example, seen a 
problem student become cooperative and an average stu- 
dent build the confidence to aim high and achieve distinc- 
tion in academics. “I have bushels of that kind of evidence.” 


Wolff's ideals are not on a shelf, to be pulled down 
only to answer others’ questions. Wolff is beginning to 
have her way with the world, and Oberlin is the base for 
her operations. 

In her first “Message from the Dean,” published in the 
fall/winter 1991 issue of Oberlin’s Conservatory News, Wolff 
appealed directly to alumni to help realize one of her ideals. 

“.. . Exercise your leadership abilities to sustain the 
art; you are needed as never before,” she pleaded, citing 
erosion of traditional school music programs around the 
country. She urged alumni to inform themselves about 
the music programs in their communities and report their 
findings to her. 

“If we share our information and knowledge, I believe 
we can create a plan for concerted action by a 6000- 
member Oberlin conservatory alumni lobby. What a for- 
midable force we can be in shaping the musical destiny 
of this nation. Let us seize this opportunity!” 

Another way Oberlin can affect national music educa- 
tion, Wolff says, is for the faculty to develop and share 
with elementary- and secondary-school music educators 
an understanding of what students need to know to suc- 
ceed in the Oberlin conservatory, and she is developing a 
plan to implement this idea. 

High among Wolffs priorities is encouraging students 
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to learn more of the standard musical canon. Today, she 
says, talented students in the conservatory often don’t 
have the background to discuss—for example— 
Beethoven. “Our faculty would like students to be more 
proficient in this category. While their performance lev- 
els are higher than ever, students do not always possess 
an understanding of how music works.” This is partly, 
she says, because of declining precollege music-educa- 
tion programs around the country and partly because of 
what she calls the “enormous influence” of vernacular 
music in the general society. 

By vernacular music Wolff means, for example, jazz, rock, 
salsa, reggae, heavy metal, pop, country, and nonwestern 
ethnic music. (She quotes one Michigan dean’s humorous 
definition of ethnic music: “anything that isn’t German.”) 

Those who have heard the Oberlin dean press for 
greater awareness of vernacular music’s effects on the 
music profession may wonder if they’ve heard her con- 
tradict herself. They need not be confused. In what seems 
to be her personal habit, Wolff is merely favoring the 
inclusive over the exclusive. 


RELEVANCE OF CLASSICAL MUSIC 

“Many question the relevance of traditional classical 
music for today’s general population,” she acknowledges. 
But eliminating traditional classical music for the popu- 
lace would be a “terrible loss,” she says. “What flour- 
ished in this western tradition is so amazing and 
wonderful. We cannot lose that, but neither can we ig- 
nore the music to which much of our population lis- 
tens.” Western art music will continue to be important, 
Wolff says, but people make music the world over, and 
“we simply must take note of that fact” and learn more 
about it. Wolff favors “shedding the elitist image of mu- 
sic: I think it’s possible to maintain excellence in perfor- 
mance and composition and still not be snobbish about 
it.” Wolff identifies composition as the discipline most 
involved in pioneering multicultural expressions of mu- 
sic, and she foresees all performers reviving a tradition 
that hasn’t flowered in classical music since the 18th 
century: improvisation. 

“Composers are dipping into this new way of making 
music, and dipping into the new technology,” she says. 
“In my dreamiest days I imagine that students won’t be 
locked into practice rooms working away at technical 
things, because it’s possible to create almost any sound 
electronically. Students will become creators rather than 
always being recreators of music; they will be able to 
focus more on expressive and artistic qualities. Access to 
music making will be wider than has ever been the case. 

“As I see it, a new musical language is emerging as 
technology influences composition and performance and 
causes vernacular and classical music to converge,” Wolff 
told the National Music Teachers of America in her 
keynote address at the organization’s national conven- 
tion early in April. “Our challenge as teachers is to learn 
the language with [our students], if we don’t know it 
already, and to use that knowledge to help them create 
new markets and reinvigorate the old ones. In so doing, 
we prevent our musical legacy from dying; we invent 
and improvise new ways for it to develop.” 
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The last few years have seen an increase in Oberlin’s 
arts and sciences students’ demand for musical instruc- 
tion. Wolff welcomes this trend as an opportunity to 
widen other doors. 

“It’s a marvelous thing. These are people who will 
buy orchestra tickets, become school-board members, and 
send their children for music lessons. Perhaps our ser- 
vice to these people is as important as what we do in 
house.” 

With all her concern about national and cross-campus 
matters, Wolff has not shortchanged “what we do in 
house.” It’s another case of her comprehensive way of 
operating. 

Demonstrating that her extraordinary strength in the field 
of music education does not insulate her from other con- 
servatory interests, such as performance, Wolff has initi- 
ated two new performance majors since arriving at Oberlin 
in August. Both majors, one in classical guitar and the 
other in classical saxophone, were conceived in part to 
help attract students to Oberlin. 

Michel Debost, professor of flute and a renowned per- 
former in France and the United States, says he’s confi- 
dent Wolff understands that high-profile performers are 
needed to show off the school. While Wolff is not a 
performer herself, he says, “she’s such a brilliant person 
that she’s comfortable” with delegating and taking oth- 
ers’ advice about areas in which they have expertise. “I 
think she’s a great person. ... I have extraordinary 
respect for her,” he says. “She’s tough sometimes, but 
sometimes she needs to be.” 

Wolff has set the conservatory on a campaign course 
to raise $9 million for scholarships, recording and tour- 


“My passion,” says 
Karen Wolff, “is to 
persuade people how 
important it is that 
their children study 
this art.” 
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Arnold Steinhardt, 
violinist with the 


Guarneri String Quartet, 


and David Boe, 


professor of organ and 


immediate past dean of 


harpsichord and the 


the Oberlin conservatory, 


flank Karen Wolff in 


conversation at a post- 


concert reception in 
Finney Chapel. 


ing, purchase of electronic 
equipment and rare Italian vio- 
lins, and renovations of facilities. 
At least one member of the fac- 
ulty—Catherine Jarjisian, profes- 
sor of music education and 
director of the music-education 
division—has heard Wolff say that 
revenue enhancement is more fun 
than cutting back. Wolff often 
responds to others’ suggestions 
for expansion not with “We can’t 
afford it,” Jarjisian says, but with 
‘T’ll bet we can get funding for 
that.” 

“T can’t get over how many ini- 
tiatives are under way,” says Jarjisian. “She is able to see very 
clearly what has to be done.” 
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THE MAKING OF A DEAN 

Karen Wolff presents a composed, almost aristocratic, 
appearance, with a muted mode of dress. When she 
speaks—in an earnest tone pitched just slightly lower 
than most women’s—her eyebrows arch frequently in a 
gesture that could be taken as patrician. It isn’t. 

“Part of my background was that egalitarian issue, 
where you don’t come across as better than somebody 
else—that’s ingrained in my background,” she says. 

“I grew up in a small town on the western border of 
Iowa. When you grow up in a small town, you always 
think that the people from the city know more, are bet- 
ter and smarter, more talented, and on and on and on.” 

Writer and radio personality Garrison Keillor, she says, 
strikes a familiar note for people with her background, 
who are “reluctant to impose their will, their wishes, on 
anybody else. It took me a long time—I wouldn’t say I 
needed to overcome it—but I had to find out that there 
is another part to the world out there.” 

How—and when—she found out is a story that winds 
from Akron and Sioux City, Iowa, through Huron and 
Iroquois, South Dakota; then Ann Arbor, Cincinnati, and 
Minneapolis to Oberlin. 

Wolff developed early her ability to pay attention to 
many things at once. Although she had begun her col- 
lege education (on a tuition grant for talented students) 
the fall after graduating from high school in 1955, her 
family interests and commitments kept the degree at bay 
for eight years. By the time she graduated, with honors, 
from Morningside College in Sioux City, she had a hus- 
band, two sons, and a hope that someday she would find 
a way to go to graduate school. 

Karen Lias had met Jack Wolff at Morningside’s Lake 
Okoboji Music Camp when she was 16 and he was 24. 
“He was very thin and was growing a pencil-thin mus- 
tache for a hometown celebration, and he smoked. He 
looked terribly worldly and sophisticated,” Karen remem- 
bers. “I saw her on the dock in a red bathing suit and fell 
in love with her,” Jack recalls. 

He had just finished his second bachelor’s degree, in 
violin performance, at Morningside (his first degree from 
the school was in biology). In the fall he would begin a 


master’s degree in biology at the University of Colo- 
rado. A year later Karen had finished high school and 
enrolled at Morningside; and Jack left graduate school 
and returned to Sioux City—where he remodeled houses 
and sold tickets at a dog-racing track—to be near Karen. 
The couple married in 1956, and their son John was 
born two years later. In 16 more months Christopher, 
another son, was born. 

In 1960, when Jack was in year three of his eventual 
13 as concertmaster of the Sioux City Symphony Or- 
chestra, he realized he needed more ties with music. In a 
flash of inspiration that would have been called rash 
impulsiveness if it hadn’t worked out so well, he decided 
to start an FM radio station, the first in the Sioux City 
area, in order to broadcast fine music. 

With no FM station to listen to, Sioux Citians had no 
reason to own FM radios, and most did not. One of the 
ways Jack promoted KDVR-FM was to pass out free 
radios that cost him $4 each and that could tune in one 
station, KDVR. The promotion worked. By the time 
Jack and Karen left Sioux City eight years later, KDVR’s 
transmitting power had graduated from 3000 to 38,000 
watts, and the operation was turning a tidy profit. 

One of the reasons the station was successful was that 
Karen, also, took it on. From 1961 through 1968 she wrote 
copy, edited news, did on-air announcing, programmed music 
(classical and jazz), produced shows, sold ads, cut commer- 
cials, and prepared logs and listening guides. In 1962 she 
earned her First Class FCC Radio-Telephone license and 
became the station’s legally required chief engineer. She 
was one of the half dozen or so women in the country at the 
time to hold a first-class radio-engineer license. 


YEARS WERE “VERY FULL” 

After graduating from college in 1963, while continuing 
to work at the radio station, Wolff began to teach pri- 
vate piano lessons. The next year she added Instructor in 
Piano, Morningside College, to her résumé, all while 
providing the major care for John and Chris. Wolff de- 
scribes these years as “very full.” Her life then may have 
seemed outright complicated to outsiders, but to Wolff 
“it all was of a piece, and it all fit together.” 

After nine years in radio the family moved to Huron, 
South Dakota, where Jack sold securities and insurance 
and Karen taught choral and general music in the nearby 
Iroquois Public Schools. 

When Jack made his next career move, in fall 1972, to 
raise funds for Berea College, he became responsible for 
a territory that allowed him to live anywhere in Michi- 
gan or northern Ohio. 

When Karen was at Morningside, she knew an En- 
glish professor who had graduated from the University 
of Michigan. Since then, she “had Ann Arbor in the 
back of [her] mind for graduate school.” The family 
moved to Ann Arbor, but it took a little time for the 
front of Wolff's mind to catch up with the back. Because 
Jack was often on the road, and to help the boys adjust 
to school in a new town, Karen “stayed home” as a 
traditional wife and mother for a time. And she needed 
to overcome another barrier before she could make good 
on her hope for a graduate education. 
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“I was very shy about going to school. I lacked confi- 
dence in my ability to function in graduate school at 
Michigan,” she says. In 1974 she took a secretarial job in 
the university’s theater department and built her confi- 
dence through her work there. It wasn’t until the begin- 
ning of the next school year that she enrolled in 
Michigan’s School of Music, in the master’s degree pro- 
gram in music education. She was 37 years old. 


MEASURING UP 

“I didn’t even apply for financial aid because I didn’t 
think I would measure up—the competition was too 
gifted.” Midway through the first semester one of her 
professors suggested she apply for a teaching assis- 
tantship. She did, and received one for the next se- 
mester. 

“That was just a fabulous year,” Wolff recalls. “And I 
really wanted to stay.” So she applied and was accepted 
into the doctoral program. 

Like the century plant that may spend years develop- 
ing its foliage and root systems, then suddenly shoot up 
a stalk of blooms, Karen Wolff took off with her musical 
vision. It was, says Wolff—not for a moment doubting 
that others have similar discoveries—“that wonderful time 
in your life when you say, ‘I can do this; I can be this; I 
can have this!” 

In three more years she had her Ph.D. (in music edu- 
cation), and in 12 more years her curriculum vita hefted 
for all the world like the record of someone who had 
followed a straight-line, fast-track career path for 32 
years—at least (see “The Once and Future Dean”). 

One of Wolff's biggest admirers is her husband. When 
he met her he knew, Jack says reverentially, that she was 
“very smart.” He is not a bit surprised by her accom- 
plishments and anticipates that her pace of achievement 
will continue. He is surprised at her patience. Awe shows 


in his voice when he says, “She knows where she’s go- 
ing, and she can have patience until she gets there.” 

Wolffs life as dean of the Oberlin conservatory is at 
least as complex as were her earlier years. The curricu- 
lum, fund-raising, admissions work, faculty relations, the 
concerns of students and their parents: all must be 
handled with care, Wolff says. Recently she spent more 
time than she wanted, trying to get the windows of 
Bibbins cleaned. “You can’t slough off anything,” says 
the dean. 

In her book Composing a Life (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1989) anthropologist Mary Catherine Bateson writes: 

It is no longer possible to follow the paths of previous gen- 
erations. This is true for both men and women, but it is 
especially true for women, whose whole lives no longer 
need be dominated by the rhythms of procreation and the 
dependencies that these created, but who still must live 
with the discontinuities of female biology and still must 
balance conflicting demands. Our lives not only take new 
directions; they are subject to repeated redirection. . . . 
Composing a life has a metaphorical relation to many dif- 
ferent arts .... In the temporal arts, like music, a sequen- 
tial diversity may be brought into harmony over time. . . . 
It is time now to explore the creative potential of inter- 
rupted and conflicted lives, where energies are not nar- 
rowly focused or permanently pointed toward a single 
ambition. These are not lives without commitment, but 
rather lives in which commitments are continually refo- 
cused and redefined. 

Today Wolff says that she does not regret the wind- 
ing, improvisational path her life has taken. 

“It was an odd path, but you have to remember I’m 
54 years old and in that between-generation, before 
women were really emancipated. It took a while for my 
own consciousness to be raised about what I’d like to do. 
It’s been fun; it’s been a ride.” O 


The Once and Future Dean 


OBERLIN 


Karen Wolff, dean of the Oberlin College Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, was director of the University of Minnesota School of Music 
from 1987 to 1991 and an assistant and associate professor at the 
College-Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati—where she spent 
a year as acting dean—for the nine previous years. 

At Minnesota she expanded the size of the full-time faculty by 
26 percent and established the country’s first endowed chair in 
piano accompanying. She increased the school’s annual fixed bud- 
get by 38 percent and helped to raise over $12 million from 
public and private sources to construct a 1250-seat performance 
hall. 

While at the College-Conservatory of Music Wolff founded 
the College-Conservatory of Music Children’s Choir, which she 
conducted in numerous performances between 1982 and 1987. 
As acting dean she secured funds for new faculty positions and a 
new staff position. During her tenure the Friends of the College- 
Conservatory of Music had the largest membership campaign in 


its history to that date. ere. 
In 1988 Wolff moderated a panel discussion, “Impact of the 
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Toscanini Cult,” with Edo de Waart; David Zinman ’58, ’83hon; 
Deborah Borda; and Joseph Horowitz. Symphony Magazine sub- 
sequently published the discussion. 

Wolff continues to add to her sizable list of publications, 
speeches, presentations, workshops, and clinics. She has served 
or is serving on the boards of eight musical organizations, in- 
cluding the Minnesota Orchestra. 

A former consultant for the U.S. Department of Education’s 
Jacob Javits Fellowship Program, she recently completed five 
years on the Advisory Council of the Bulletin of the Council for 
Research in Music Education. 

Now that she’s at Oberlin, Wolff plans to examine the 
conservatory’s curriculum in light of new and broader accredita- 
tion standards; promote the excellence of Oberlin musicians 
through increased touring and recording activities; increase fi- 
nancial aid for worthy students; instill in each student a sense of 
responsibility to become an articulate advocate for the arts in 
society; and involve more conservatory alumni as on-campus 


workshop leaders and speakers as well as advisors. —TKG 


ALUMNI SPEAK 


of the College Miussion Selections from 


responses to President Starr's appeal for ideas 
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Starr issued an unusual appeal to Oberlin alumni and friends. In A Time 


for Renewal: A Celebration of Successes—the wrap-up publication for 


the $80 million Campaign for Ober- 

lin, which raised $94 million—he 

asked not for money but for ideas, | 

“specifically, for ideas about the kind | 

of education most appropriate to our | Tir 

era, for ideas about Oberlin’s mission | CAMPAIGN 

in the years to come.” He sought not, | FOR 
! 5 | Wp 


Roger Sperry 735, Pasadena, 
California: Following ideas ex- 
pressed at our 50th-reunion sym- 
posium, Oberlin might champion a 
new cause, as pathbreaking as was 
coeducation in its day—namely, a 
special Oberlinian blueprint for 
ERELIN survival in a high-quality sustainable 


world. This cause would be distinc- 


A Time for Renewal 


A Celebration of Successes 


he said, a “grand design” for Oberlin, 


but rather “reflections on what the 


College might usefully emphasize and 
what it can safely disregard.” Here 
are abbreviated excerpts of some of the 
many responses he has received so far. 

From Paul Kolhoff ’77, Rich- 
mond, Virginia: New paradigms for 
primary and secondary education are | 
needed. One could be based on a | =a 
cross-departmental college major us- 


tive in its Oberlin origins and for 
being based in the new scientific 
paradigm being spawned by the 
cognitive (consciousness) revolution 
of the 1970s. Embracing novel 
principles of cognitive and emergent 
causation, science now affirms that 
human values are today the most 
strategically powerful force govern- 


ing local schools as laboratories to es- 
tablish a multicultural cooperative approach to learning. 
Oberlin’s mission must include cultivating future educa- 


berlin might champion a new cause: 


the creation of a high-quality sustainable world. 


tors, front-line teachers as well as teachers of teachers. 
The College can be a primary player in developing a 
revolutionary educational philosophy that weaves together 
diverse cultures, democratic ideals, and rigorous thought. 


ing world events and the key to 
solving our global predicament. A changed scientific 
perception and way of knowing furnish a deep moral 
basis for environmentalism and the rights of future gen- 
erations. Consequently, we can now look to science to 
save the world, not through advanced technology (which, 
with growing population pressures, only buys time and 
thereby further escalates the impending downfall), but 
by providing more realistic and sustainable beliefs and 
social-value priorities. Questions now approachable from 
a science-consistent belief system include: What kind of 
world do we want, and what must we do to get there? 
What ideals will best guide existence on planet Earth? 
What constitutes the highest measure for right and wrong 
and social justice? 
Kenneth D. Roseman ’61, Dallas, Texas: The un- 
derlying philosophy of a liberal arts education must 
include preparation for responsible national and interna- 
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tional citizenship and for the ability to deal with world 
and cross-disciplinary problems. I propose the College 
experiment with substituting for some distribution re- 
quirements an equivalent number of interdisciplinary 
courses directed at thematic contemporary issues. For 
example, world agriculture and food problems could be 
approached by botanists, sociologists, political scientists, his- 
torians, and geographers. Such exposure would undoubt- 
edly make more applied difference over the long run for 
non-science majors than spending a year in the chem lab. 

Susan Fitzwater ’71, Ambler, Pennsylvania: Unless 
you slow the rate of the real cost increase, in 10 to 15 
years an Oberlin education will be out of reach for most 
of Oberlin’s traditional market. The Oberlin student body 
will become a weird amalgam of the deserving poor and 
the well to do. Its basic character will change, and prob- 
ably not in a direction that people who like Oberlin as it 
is, and was, will like. Reduce the real cost-increase rate, 
or lose your essential character. 

James I. Berliner ’51, Larchmont, New York: If 
Oberlin continues to move in the direction you and the 
trustees are taking it, the future will be one that we can 
all be proud of. 

Gareth Fenley ’83, Atlanta, Georgia (signed also by 
32 other alumni): An essential part of Oberlin’s mis- 
sion is to welcome and support lesbian, gay, and bi- 
sexual people. A 1990 survey showed that 13 percent 
of Oberlin students define themselves this way. Their 
sense of identity and community based on sexual 
orientation is good for them and good for Oberlin. We 
[who signed this letter] all have thoughts about Oberlin’s 
mission that go far beyond lesbian, gay, and bisexual con- 
cerns. However, we emphasize that these concerns are part 
of the essential Oberlin and cannot safely be disregarded. 

Heidemarie Garbe ’70, Toronto, Ontario, Canada: 
As Oberlin has been first in so many ways, let it con- 
tinue to be a pioneer in upholding the living force of 
peace as an urgent mission; | appeal to Oberlin to be- 
come the world’s first Sri Chinmoy Peace College. 

Harold E. Zaugg ’37, Lake Forest, Illinois: ‘To in- 
crease Oberlin’s international influence in line with 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s 1934 appeal for an “international 
mind and conscience” based on “personal contacts and 
direct relations,” I propose that arrangements be made 
with selected foreign colleges and universities for the 
exchange of students in all departments of the college 
and conservatory. Admitted students would be encour- 
aged to study in a foreign country for a semester or a 
year in their third or fourth year. They would corre- 
spond with a host person at the foreign institution dur- 
ing their first two years while they learn the language of 
that country. Oberlin students would be assigned as hosts 
to foreign students studying at Oberlin. 

Andrew Ferguson ’75, Colrain, Massachusetts: The 
economic and governmental organization of coopera- 
tives bridges the gap between democracy, the market- 
place, and prosperity. Recognizing that the Oberlin 
community has been a leader in training and developing 
cooperative leaders, the College should create an Insti- 
tute for Cooperation to foster a curriculum in all aspects 
of cooperation, encompassing philosophy, environmen- 
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tal studies, legal studies, economics, and management 
development. 

Edith Lyman Kuether ’37, Chevy Chase, Maryland: 
In concentrating on the puritan values of self-effacement 


and service, deeply cherished by Oberlin, I believe the 


Entire Community 
Ponders Oberlin’s Future 


Reflections on Oberlin’s mission are flowering on campus as well as off. 
On March 30 President S. Frederick Starr and the General Faculty 
Planning Committee sent a memo to members of the Oberlin College 
community, including faculty and staff, soliciting “views on Oberlin’s 
mission in the years to come.” 

Earlier in the month chair of the Board of Trustees George Bent and 
Starr established a 14-member Strategic Issues Steering Committee 
comprising four trustees, four administrators, four faculty members, and 
two students. The committee is charged with determining which strate- 
gic issues require study, channeling through the existing College 
committee structure the questions to be addressed by the faculties, 
organizing staff studies, and shaping the whole process. 

Proposals about curricular matters will be considered by the divisional 
educational-policy committees and faculties, budgetary matters by the 
General Faculty Planning Committee and General Faculty Council, and 
admissions and financial-aid issues by appropriate oversight committees, 
says Provost Sam Carrier, an administrative member of the steering 
committee. 

“We are seeking broadly based consultation and communication,” 
says Starr. “The product will not be a tome, nicely bound but destined 
to gather dust on shelves, but a continuing process focusing on long- 


term strategic issues.” 


The planning process begun this spring will “continue regularly 


thereafter,” according to the March 30 memo. 


College—probably inadvertently—quells the most bril- 
liant performers. I hope you can provide a warmer, 
more fertile seedbed in which to nourish young talent 
aspiring to the concert stage than I found there when I 
was a student. This can broaden Oberlin’s body of 
students and faculty, enrich and release their highest 
creative abilities, and perhaps bring the College even 
more acclaim. 

Brigitte Alexander ’51, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: I 
hope Oberlin sees as part of its mission the development 
of values, among them courage, honesty, integrity, re- 
spect for differences, and concern for the well being of 
all members of the community. Concerning leadership, I 
trust the College will not neglect late bloomers, nor keep 
out thoughtful, introspective types who may write a great 
book or do good scientific work. 

Marsha Schweitzer ’71, Honolulu, Hawaii: I con- 
sider these qualities essential in Oberlin’s tradition: so- 
cial consciousness, education of the whole person, inspi- 
rational faculty, and the juxtaposition of the college and 
the conservatory. The essence of Oberlin College lies in 
its students’ learning that the highly educated are 

(continued on page 44) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY Donald 


Powers °41 B.D., pastor of 
Akron's East Market Street 
United Church of Christ, cel- 
ebrated his 50th anniversary as 
a minister in 1991. A special 
Sunday service was held at the 
church as part of the cel- 
ebration.WColorado Springs 
resident A. Douglas Wasson 753 
B.D. is founder and executive di- 
rector of Pikes Peak Advocates 
for the San Luis Valley—an 
ecumenical network concerned 
with the sociological, religious, 
and economic conditions of 
Colorado’s poor.WAmateur- 
radio enthusiast James Williams 
57 B.D. has been named area 
manager of Ten Ten Interna- 
tional—a worldwide organization 
that promotes activity and good 
operating practice on the 10- 
meter amateur-radio band. He 
is responsible for all new- 
member applications and re- 
newals in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana. James is pastor of 
Bethel Memorial United Church 
of Christ in Creve Coeur, Ill. 
W Forest of Peace Books has re- 
cently published Tales of Gletha: 
The Goatlady, the first collection 
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A new self-defined group affiliates; 
Poet Thylias Moss’s seventh sense; Alumni discuss the Thomas controversy; 
Kander collaborates on campus 
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Asian-American Alumni Form Affiliate Group, 
Hold First Reunion on Campus 


By Margaret Sahs Erikson °62 


he Oberlin Asian Pacific American 

Alumni/ae Association (OAPAAA) is 
the latest self-defined affiliate group 
approved by the Alumni Association 
Executive Board. The parent association 
approved the group’s charter during its 
meeting March 13-15. The decision came a 
week after attendees of Oberlin’s first Asian- 
American alumni reunion drew up the 
charter, according to which, the OAPAAA 
will “foster communication and community” 
on issues of interest to Asian Pacific 
American (APA) alumni and students, and 
will be a voice for APA concerns in the College 


community and on the Alumni Council. 
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Debbie Wei '79 and her son, Aaron Chau, admire a 
portion of Identity Wall—a group-mural project focusing 
on identity in America. Under the direction of Boston 
political artist Wen-tsi Tsen, reunion and conference part- 
lapants contributed personalized segments to the whole. 


The March 6-8 reunion was held in 
conjunction with the seventh biennial 
midwest APA students’ conference, “Critical 
Times, Critical Mass: Community Struggles 
in the 1990s.” The events marked the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of Oberlin’s 
Asian-American Alliance, which cosponsored 
the conference with the Oberlin Korean 
Student Association and the South Asian 
students’ organization, Shaku. Thirty alumni 
attended the reunion and conference, which 
featured more than 20 speakers and drew 
more than 70 students from other colleges. 

Debbie Wei ’79, president of Phila- 
delphia’s Asian Americans United and a 
teacher of English as a second language, was 
one the conference’s two keynote speakers. 
While a student at Oberlin, Debbie was a 
founder of the Asian American Alliance. 
Other alumni speakers were Barbara 
Chang ’82, Karen Chin ’86, Jon Jang ’78, 
Yin Ling Leung ’87, Jill Medina ’88, 
Michael SooHoo ’89, Diane C. Yu 773, 
and Georgia Yuan ’75. 

Alumni who would like to be on 
OAPAAA’s mailing list should let me know. 
Address: Oberlin College Alumni As- 
sociation, Bosworth Hall, 44074. Phone: 
(216) 775-8692. 


MARGARET SAHS ERIKSON ts di- 


rector of on-campus alumni activities for the 
Alumni Association. 
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THYLIAS MOSS ON WRITING: 


“Finally Taking the Deepest Possible Breath” 
by Karen Feldscher ’80 


he writes about anything and everything: 

a hospice for children, Twenty Mule 
Team Borax, tornadoes, New England. Poet 
Thylias Moss ’81 has no interest in being 
categorized. 

“My subjects are everywhere,” she says, 
“out of my belief that everything that exists 
is worthy of some kind of consideration, 
whether that consideration is to elevate it, 
or to challenge it, or to expose it for what it 
really is.” 

Moss, who earned her bachelor’s degree 
in creative writing, has been writing since 
she was a child. She had started a dozen 
novels by the time she was 14, and wrote 
500 poems when she was a senior in high 
school. “None of them,” she laughs, “were 
salvageable.” 

Things have changed since then. 
Recently, Moss learned she was one of 10 
people to receive a $30,000 writer’s award 
from the Whiting Foundation, a private 
philanthropic organization that offers the 
largest private program of individual support 
for American writers. Two weeks after 
receiving the Whiting Award, Moss won a 
$10,000 Dewar’s Profiles Performance Arts 
Award. The Whiting, in particular, has led 
to numerous job offers and new and 
unexpected recognition. “I’ve been 
overwhelmed with possibilities,” says Moss. 

An English instructor at Phillips 
Academy in Andover, Massachusetts, and a 
visiting English professor at the University 
of New Hampshire (UNH), Moss continues 
to be prolific. She has written four books of 
poetry (the most recent is the 1991 Rainbow 
Remnants in a Rock Bottom Ghetto Sky), and 
has a children’s book called 1 Want to Be 
slated to appear this year. A new book of 
poems goes to press soon, and she has almost 
finished a collection of tales as well as a 
novel, The Apology. She is at work on 
Reverences, a fifth book of poetry. 

All this is on top of bringing up five- 
year-old Dennis and nine-month-old Ansted 
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with John Lewis Moss, her husband of 19 years. 

How does she find the time? For Moss, 
it’s simple—writing is an extension of herself, 
she says, like a “seventh sense.” Writing feels 
“like finally taking the deepest possible 
breath. It feels like you finally know you 
have lungs and what they can do. They just 
swell, and all this air comes in, and these 
words start coming up. You’re just inhaling, 

— and it pours out.” 

For) years 
though, Moss 
never dreamed 
that her addiction 
to writing should 
be the focus of 
her education. It 
wasn’t until after 
working a few 
years as an ac- 
counts-payable 

Thylias Moss clerk and then as 
a junior executive auditor for the May 
Company in Cleveland that she began to 
think differently. 

“I was thoroughly disenchanted [by the 
business world],” she recalls. “It was all so 
cutthroat and ruthless.” 

Before her business stint she’d spent a 
short time at Oberlin; she decided to return, 
and graduated first in her class. Although 
she “certainly had no intentions of going on 
to graduate school, as members of my family 
simply did not do that,” creative writing 
professor Stuart Friebert urged her on. And 
she found herself at UNH. 

Moss credits Oberlin with helping her 
build the confidence to pursue writing. “It 
was... a sheltered place,” she says, “a closed- 
off environment in which to mature with a 
kind of intellectual and, in my case, 
emotional guidance.” 


KAREN FELDSCHER SB editor of 
Northeastern Voice, the faculty-staff 


publication of Northeastern University. 


of stories by storyteller and 
United Church of Christ min- 
ister Roger Rosenblatt ’63 S.T.M. 
Roger and his wife, Patricia, are 
former First Church in Oberlin 
ministers of education. They 
live in Walla Walla, Wash. 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Austin, Tex., resident Gretchen 
Jaeger Martin ’33 announces the 
birth of two great-grandsons in 
190% 


1925 Honorary College 


trustee Erwin Griswold’s book 
Ould Fields, New Corne—The 
Personal Memoirs of a Twentieth- 
Century Lawyer has been pub- 
lished by West Publishing Co. 
Erwin, former U.S. solicitor- 
general, is a partner in the 
Washington, D.C., law firm 
Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue. 


1927 Retired director of 
the U. Redlands Scshool of 
Music Leslie 
Pratt Spelman 
was profiled in 
the August 1991 
issue of The 
American Or- 
ganist. His class 
note in the 
Summer 199] Spelman 
OAM was incorrectly included 


with the notes for the Class of 
1931. 


s 928 Elyria, Ohio, resi- 


dent Mabel Lawler Ewing has 
been named the first trustee 
emeritus of Lorain County 
Community Coll. A founder of 
the college, she has been a board 


member since 1962. 


1930 U. Wisconsin, 


Madison, emeritus professor 
Frederic Cassidy is chief editor 
of the Dictionary of American 
Regional English, the second 
volume of which was recently 
published by Belknap Press. 


a: 9 3 2 Louise Mast Specht 


has settled into a retirement- 
community cottage in Sykesville, 


1932 continuED 
Md., where she can take partina 
number of activities, she says. 


I93 3 Marjorie Meriam 


Herrick and her husband, 
Clayton, live in Cleveland. 
Their two married daughters, 
who each have three children, 
live nearby. She enjoys her 
friendship with Jane Edward 
Harley ’38.WMargaret Ping’s 
book, Looking Back, Moving For- 
ward: A History of the Billings 
YWCA 1907-1988, was recently 
published. W After the 1970 death 
ofher husband, Bristol, Katherine 
Burnett Snow retired from nurs- 
ing. In 1987 she moved with her 
90-year-old sister to the Good 
Samaritan Retirement Village in 
Fort Collins, Colorado. She en- 
joys Colorado’s scenery and the 
company of her extended family, 
she says. 


1935 Recently elected 


secretary of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations Catherine 
Street Chilman submitted a paper 
on the Federal Family Support 
Act to the council’s 1991 confer- 
ence. She is workshop chairman 
for the 1992 meeting of the Na- 
tional Groves Conference on 
Families. Catherine also works 
on several public-policy commit- 


tees in Washington, D.C. 


1936 Pasadena, Calif., 


painter Margaret 
Chapin Patterson 
had her first one- 
woman show at 
the Altadena 
(Calif.) library 
pepte222 pince 
retiring from 
teaching she has Patterson 
exhibited her work in many local 
art fairs. 


4 93 8 In October, in ho- 


nor of his contributions to 
medical care and education, U. 
Iowa Coll. of Medicine emeritus 
professor Paul Seebohm was 
awarded the Distinguished 
Achievement Award by the 
university's Dept. of Internal 
Medicine. ¥ Rotary Interna- 
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Alumni Discuss Clarence Thomas 
By Esther Shull Riley °61 


berlin alumni expressed strong and 

opposing opinions on Clarence 
Thomas’s nomination and confirmation to 
the Supreme Court at a January 11 forum. 
Sponsored by the Oberlin Club of 
Washington, D.C., the event drew about 60 
to the city’s West End Branch Public 
Library. 

Panel members were Nan Aron ’70, 
founder and executive director of the 
Alliance for Justice; Mark Edelman ’65, 
deputy administrator of the Agency for 
International Development and a friend of 
Clarence Thomas; Ted Gest ’68, senior 
editor for legal affairs at U.S. News and World 
Report; and Erwin Griswold ’25, former 
solicitor general and former dean of Harvard 
Law School. 

The Alliance for Justice is the 
organization that first alerted the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to allegations that 
Thomas had sexually harassed Anita Hill 
while he was director of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
“Was this relevant information? Absolutely,” 
Aron said. “Here was the chief of an agency 

. . who may have broken a law he was 
responsible for enforcing.” 

Alliance for Justice has monitored 
nominations to the judiciary since 1985, 
Aron said, and opposed Thomas’s 
confirmation long before Anita Hill stated 
her charges. Aron described the nominee as 
a man who “ran from his record,” making a 
number of controversial statements and 
decisions but not allowing them to become 
the subject of legitimate debate. For example, 
she said, when asked about a report he had 
signed endorsing the overturn of Roe v. 
Wade, Thomas said he hadn’t read the 
report. 

Aron said she found incredible Thomas’s 
statement that he had never discussed Roe 
v. Wade, but Edelman said he found it 
perfectly believable. “I’ve never talked to 
anybody about Roe v. Wade. I don’t have 
one lawyer friend whose opinion I know. . . . 
It’s not safe to say what you believe. You 
don’t know who’s going to use it against you.” 

Edelman, who had worked with Thomas 
in Senator Danforth’s office, was indignant 


about how Thomas had been treated. “What 
are we coming to in this country?” Edelman 
asked. “Anything goes. ‘We'll kill him. We'll 
Bork him.’... They come up with a big gob 
of slime under the Goebbels principle that 
the bigger the lie, the easier it is to believe.” 

Griswold objected to the second round 
of hearings being treated as though they were 
a criminal trial. “Presumption of innocence 
should not have been an issue,” he said. 
“Qualifications were the issue.” Griswold, 
who has argued more cases before the 
Supreme Court than any other living lawyer, 
had opposed Thomas’s confirmation in an 
appearance before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee during the first round of 
hearings. 

Saying that nomination and confirmation 
are the only areas in which the democratic 
process has any control over the judiciary, 
Griswold argued that the Senate should 
confirm only “the best.” He said race was a 
legitimate issue to consider, but that other 
blacks, including women, were far more 
qualified than Thomas. 

Gest said that, as a journalist, he did not 
feel free to give an opinion on Thomas, and 
said the public would probably never know 
who was telling the truth about Anita Hill’s 
allegations. He said that the media (with the 
possible exception of the tabloid press) had 
tried to do a responsible job in getting 
information, but that they were thwarted. 
U.S. News, for example, had called Thomas’s 
first wife to ask about their marriage 
(Thomas was rumored to have beaten her), 
but she had “basically hung up” on the 
reporter. The seal on Thomas’s divorce 
records blocked another path of investigation, 
Gest said. 

U.S. News reported that Thomas had told 
classmates at Yale Law School about having 
watched X-rated movies. “Was it fair to 
report that?” Gest mused. “It’s probably not 
all that significant, but it does say something 
about someone’s character. It’s not 
disqualifying in my mind. ... That is one of 
the issues that comes up before the Supreme 
Court—obscenity—and if someone has had 
some experience watching some, fine,” he 
said, drawing some laughs. 
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Griswold, Edelman, and, to some extent, 
Gest thought the second round of hearings 
should not have been made public, but Aron 
disagreed. “Everyone had a right. . . 
particularly since the Senate Judiciary 
Committee was going to ignore these 
charges, to hear the debate and the nature 
of the charges,” she said. 

Griswold said he saw the appointment as 


another threat to progress he had helped 
bring about in civil rights. “In many ways, I 
find my life’s work going over the hill,” he 
said. He reflected widespread feelings when 
he called the nomination and confirmation 
of Clarence Thomas “a searing experience.” 


ESTHER SHULL RILEY wa free-lance 
writer who lives in Oakton, Virginia. 


ASOC Visitors Brighten the Campus 
During Winter Term and Early Spring 


By Midge Wood Brittingham *60 


ix alumni spoke during Winter Term and 

the first half of spring semester under 
the auspices of the ASOC (Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College) program. 

William Honan ’52, 
chief cultural corres- 
pondent with the New 
York Times, spoke on his 
controversial new book, 
Visions of Infamy: Pearl 
Harbor Revisited. The 
History Department 
sponsored his January 19 
visit. In his book William 
posits that the strategy behind Japan’s 1941 
Pacific offensive was first worked out by 
Hector Bywater, a now-obscure British 
journalist and naval expert. Having spent 
more than a dozen years researching the 
subject in Japan and England, William 
demonstrates in his book that Admiral 
Isoroku Yamamoto, commander-in-chief of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy’s Combined 
Fleet from 1939 to 1943, adopted Bywater’s 
ideas. Harvard University professor Akira 
Iriye, a leading historian of 20th- secHiates 
Japan, has called Visions of Infamy “a very 
important book.” A history major at Oberlin, 
William has worked in several capacities for 
the New York Times since 1974. Previously 
he worked for Newsweek, the New Yorker, and 
as a freelance writer, publishing his work in 
major national magazines. 

On February 18 Russell Pittman ’73, 
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chief of the U.S. Department of Justice’s 
competition policy section, eben to Pro- 
fessor of Economics Em 
James Zinser’s class “In- 
dustrial Organization.” 
He also gave a public 
lecture on economic 
reform and competition 
in Eastern Europe. After 
graduating magna cum 
laude from Oberlin with : 
an economics major, Pittman 
Russell earned a Ph.D. degree in economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
As part of Professor of Sociology William 
Norris’s seminar “Lesbian and Gay Social 
Movements, Cultures, and Power,” Roger- 
Michael Goodman ’68 spoke February 26 
about his personal experience at the land- 
mark Stonewall incident. A music-history 
major at Oberlin, Roger- 
Michael received an 
M.Mus. degree from 
Northwestern University 
and an M.Div. degree 
from the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is 
a concert harpsichordist 
and a pastoral counselor 
with special interests in Goodman 
adult incest survivors, lesbian/gay concerns, 


and the HIV-positive and AIDS communities. 


Ruth Alperson ’70, assistant director of 


the Manhattan Dalcroze Institute and 


tional district governor Sandy 
Sutherland has won the Paul 
Harris Fellowship, the Rotary’s 
highest award. Sandy lives in 
Paupack, Pa. 


’ 942 In the fall, at the 


invitation of the Swedish gov- 
ernment, Kay Wear Draper and 
her husband, Jim, went to Stock- 
holm to conduct seminars in 
dynamic communication for 
faculty and students at the Royal 
Inst. of Technology and at U. 
Vasteras. Kay announces the 
birth of their 10th grandchild, 
Joshua Paul McPhee. Dorothy 
Merschrod Onisko and her hus- 
band, Anthony, took what she 
calls a trip around the world in 50 
days to celebrate their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. Although it was 
a wonderful trip, they were glad 
to return home to Smithfield, 
N.C., says Dorothy. 


E943 dilde Kautske Cherry 
has moved from Hawaii to Or- 
egon. She is striving for peace 
and nuclear sanity, she says, by 
working to save the forests and 
with Eugene Peace Works. WIn 
September David Eaton was 
named the Bess Harris Jones 
Centennial Professor in Natu- 
ral Resource Policy Studies at 
the U. Texas, Austin, Lyndon 
B. Johnson Sch. of Public Af- 
fairs. In January he and his wife, 
Rebecca, went to Israel where 
he was Visiting Forchheimer 
Professor of Geography at the 
Hebrew U. of Jerusalem dur- 
ing spring semester. David is 
codirector of the Yellow River 
basin water-resources economic- 
modelling study, which is cospon- 
sored by the Chinese government 
and the World Bank. ¥ Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst. and State U. 
emeritus professor Otis Hall con- 
ducts forest-management and 
policy research at the univer- 
sity’s Sch. of Forestry and Wild- 
life Resources. VW Marion Magath 
McClellan has retired as a physical 
therapist. She lives in Lexington, 
Ky.¥ Gallaudet U. professor 
emeritus James Pickett, in col- 
laboration with Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology faculty, is 


| 


1943  conTiNUED 

revising and computerizing his 
textbook on phonetics and es- 
tablishing rehabilitation services 
for hearing- and brain-defective 
infants in St. Petersburg, Russia. 


5 944 After 30 years’ prac- 


ticing pathology in Miami Beach, 
Fla., Jerome Benson has been 
named chairman 
emeritus of the 
Dept. of Pathol- 
ogy at the Miami 
Heart Inst. For 
his activities in 
community ser- 
vice, he received . 

the B’Nai B’Rith Benson 
Outstanding Citizen Award in 
1989. He is chairman of the 
greater Miami chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


E94S Last year Bill Reid 


was elected Wyoming County, 
Pa., Commissioner; he was sworn 
into office Jan. 6. He will retire 


from the United Methodist min- 
istry this year. 


1946 Oberlin resident 


Constance Weil Flanigan retired 
from school teaching in 1978 
and as treasurer of the General 
Plug and Manufacturing Co. in 
1988. A volunteer with several 
organizations, she was recently 
appointed to the board of Allen 
Memorial Hospital’s develop- 
ment foundation. Connie plans 
to sell her house and move to 
Kendal Retirement Community 
in Oberlin when it is completed. 


1947 in the fall Hugh 


and Lois Pake McCorkle rendez- 
voused in Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
with Robert ’43 and Rosemary 
Lauthers ’45 Winder, Friedl ’43 
and Marilyn Anders, and Otis 43 
and Helen Hall. 


t 948 U. Sewanee (Tenn.) 


emeritus professor William 
Guenther’s advanced-chemistry 
textbook, Unified Equilibrium Cal- 
culations, has been published by 
John Wiley and Sons. ¥ Portrait 
artist and Temple U. Tyler Sch. 
of Art professor Neil Kosh won a 
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director of the Hoff-Barthelson Music 
School’s Preparatory Division, came to 
campus at the invitation of the Music 
Education Department. : 
From February 26 to 
March 1 she conducted 
several master classes in 
eurhythmics, taught a 
class in elementary 
methods, and led two 
evening labs with local 
preschool children and afi 
their parents. After Alperson 
graduating from Oberlin with a music major, 
Ruth studied eurhythmics at the Dalcroze 
School of Music and the Manhattan School 
of Music, and received a diploma from 
L’Institut Jaques-Dalcroze in Geneva, 
Switzerland. She has taught eurhythmics at 
Quebec City’s Université Laval and at New 
York University, where she is a music- 
education Ph.D.-degree candidate. Her son 
Jeremy Zauderer is a member of the class 
of 1995. 

The Art Department, the Women’s 
Studies Program, and jg ar: | 
the Oberlin Lesbian | 
Gay, Bisexual Union in- 
vited independent film- 
maker Su Friedrich ’75 
to come to campus 
March 2. Su gave a 
lecture and showed two 
of her award-winning 
films—the Melbourne 
Film Festival Grand Prize winner Sink or 
Swim, in which she probes the old wounds 
she suffered in her relationship with her 


Friedrich 
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domineering, sometimes abusive, often 
distant, father; and her newest film, First 
Comes Love, described by Village Voice 
reviewer Manohla Dargis, as “a deceptively 
simple work about straight marriage, 22 
minutes of pop tunes and creamy black-and- 
white, hand-held images, . . . punctuated 
briefly by scrolled statistics.” Su graduated 
from Oberlin with a double major in art 
history and studio art. She has made several 
films, including Damned If You Don’t, a study 
of a nun’s awakening lesbian yearning, which 
won the 1990 Athens Film Festival award 
for best experimental film. Su is the recipient 
of two New York State Council on the Arts 
grants, a John Simon Gugenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowship, and a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fellowship. 

At the invitation of 
the Biology Department 
and under the auspices of 
the Montie Block Fund, 
Elaine Munsey Tobin 
’66, professor of biology 
at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, 
gave a seminar talk 
March 16—“Strategies Tobin 
for Understanding Phytochrome Regulation 
of Gene Expression in Higher Plants.” She 
also spoke with women students about 
careers in science. An Oberlin chemistry 
major, Elaine later studied at Stanford 
University and received her Ph.D. degree 
from Harvard University. 


MIDGE WooD BRITTINGHAMS 
executive director of the Alumni Association. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
on Cassette 


"his issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine is available on cassette, as 
will be all subsequent issues. The recording project, arranged by the 


Alumni Association with the Cleveland Sight Center, was prompted 
by the inquiries of Robert Feinstein ’71, who was hoping to find a 
New York-area alum to read the OAMs to him. Alumni interested in 
r 


Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone: (216): 773-8692) 
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Kander Coaches Young Composer 
By Betty Gabrielli 


| ae the theater it is pitch black. A 
rambunctious line of singers dances 
across the stage; the orchestra is going full 
tilt. Suddenly the house lights go up, the 
performers take a break, and two men 
seated toward the back engage in quick 
conversation. 

John Kander, distinguished composer of 
Cabaret, nine other Broadway musicals; and 
eight film scores, shakes his head. “I can’t 
hear the soprano,” he says. “The orchestra 
is drowning her.” 


David Carson ’92 gets some good advice from John Kander ’51. 


The shaggy-haired young man agrees. 
“How do I fix it?” 

Kander thinks for a minute: “Take out 
the flute. They’re both on the same pitch.” 

The two have been at it this way for 
several hours, stopping, starting, hashing out 
balance, timing, staging. 

Is this the preparation for Kander’s next 
musical—The Kiss of the Spider Woman— 
starring Chita Rivera and directed by Hal 
Prince? No, it’s Hall Auditorium and The 
Elixir of Arelle, a bawdy musical farce scored 
by Oberlin senior David Carson. 

Why is Kander in Oberlin at the dress 
rehearsal of a student production this cold 
bright day in February? Partly because of 
his ties to Oberlin. A 1951 graduate and an 
honorary degree recipient, Kander traces his 
theater roots back to the student troupe he 
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founded with John Gutfruend ’51 and the 
late Nikos Psacharopoulos ’50. 

But the main reason Kander made an 
overnight trip to Oberlin is his friendship 
with an Obie whose passion for the theater 
probably matches his own. 

Kander and Carson met in New York 
during 1990 fall break, brought together 
by theater professor Jane Armitage, whose 
hunch they might hit it off proved correct. 
Get the two alums together for a few 
minutes and you can see why. Both eat, 
drink, and breathe 
musical theater. 

Carson remembers 
the moment he real- 
; ized he wanted to 
mR: write musicals. “I 
be ys)? thought I wanted to 
2 be another Stock- 

hausen. November of 
my junior year I was 
all set to go to Vienna 
for the second sem- 
ester, had my pass- 
port and everything. 

Then I knew, just 

knew, I had to go to 

New York.” 

Because of the 
orchestrating and transposing skills acquired 
at Oberlin’s conservatory, he was accepted 
as an intern with the original productions of 
both Miss Saigon and The Secret Garden. 

“Tt was hard work, but the experience was 
invaluable,” says Carson, who’s set to 
orchestrate two new shows, 7vask and Finn 
and Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates, in 
Chicago after graduation. 

“That’s the great thing about Oberlin. At 
any other school, I would have had a really 
hard time trying to get my own musicals 
produced, getting a head start on doing what I 
love. But here,” he said, grinning widely, “you 
can do almost anything!” 

Including meet John Kander. 
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BETTY GABRIELLI @s senior news writer 
in Oberlin’s Office of Communications. 


$10,000 prize 
when he re- 
ceived one of the 
university's five 
1991 Great 
Teacher 
Awards. The 
award was pre- se 
sented Nov. 25. Kosh 
VCarmel, N.Y., resident Thomas 
Morgan, who is partially retired 
from IBM, is involved with local 
conservation and environmental 
programs. 


1949 wWhenmarthaFlint 


retired as chair of the Dept. of 
Humanities at Housatonic 
Community Coll. in July, she 
moved to Heritage Village, 
Conn. She is a member of the 
Housatonic Foundation Board 
and other local volunteer 
organizations. W William Howell 
retired in January as pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church 
in Tempe, Ariz., where he lives. 


i 


1950 vs. Amy Strategic 
Defense Command deputy for pro- 
grams, technology, and system in- 
tegration William 
Davies has won a 
1991 Presidential 
Rank Award. 
The award, pre- 
sented by Presi- 
dent Bush Jan. 
PRY ARNE 8 in 
Washington, Davies 
D.C,, is the highest award in the 
Senior Executive Service. W Retired 
public-school teacher Thomas 
Gayters teaches half days at St. 
Augustine’s Catholic Sch. Helives 
in Oakland, Calif.WNew Or- 
leans-area consulting geologist 
Duncan Goldthwaite is editor of 
and contributor to An Introduc- 
tion to Central Gulf Coast Geology, 
published by the New Orleans 
Geologist Society. WIn honor of 


his research and contributions to 
the “Stille Nacht” archive, John 
Williams has been elected a mem- 
ber of Austria's Stille Nacht 
Gesellshaft. John is St. Andrews 
Presbyterian Coll. professor 
emeritus of musicand Laurinburg 
Presbyterian Church (N.C.) 
emeritus organist. 


23 


LOST Atter 28 years F. 


James Lloyd Ili has retired from 
Emery Worldwide. Jim lives 
with his wife, Mary Jane, in 
Winter Park, Fla. 


E G 5 2 Martin and Dorothy 


Williams Doudna teach at U. 
Hawaii, Hilo. Dorothy is a 
lecturer in world history in the 
university’s community college, 
and Martin is a professor of 
English. During Martin’s sab- 
batical in fall 1991 they traded 
homes with Granville, Ohio, 
residents Dan and Ginny DeVyer 
53 Fletcher. The Doudnas 
traveled from Granville to the 
United Kingdom; the Fletchers 
from Hilo to China. W New Jer- 
sey resident David Gibbons is 
executive director of Trenton 
Ecumenical Area Ministry and 
coordinator of community re- 
lations for the Rescue Mission 
of Trenton. ¥ Serving as Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs 
and Dean of the Sch. of Music 
of Converse Coll. Henry Janiec is 
also the director and principal 
conductor of the Brevard Music 
Center in North Carolina. WIn 
1990 Beth Villars Ishaq moved 
her mother from California to 
Beth’s home in Eugene, Oreg. 
Beth’s six children are grown. 
Sons, Rob, Steve, and Carl own a 
medical insurance business. 
Daughter Clarine works in real 
estate, daughter Gigi is a jazz 
singer, and daughter Rebecca is a 
law student.WIn 1989 Albert 
Jeandheur retired after 21 years 
with Cleveland’s Church of the 
Covenant. After serving several 
years as interim minister at the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
East Lansing (Mich.), he and 
and his wife, Jeanne Wishart 
Jeandheur, have moved to New 
York City, where Albertis serv- 
ing another interim ministry. 
They plan to retire to Long 
Island when his term is 
completed.WRuthli Amsler 
Kemmerer and her family have 
moved to a new home. Their 
address: 2342 Bulson Rd., Mt. 
Vernon, WA98273.Phone: (206) 
445-3554. W After receiving her 
Ph.D. degree in English litera- 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


FACULTY Ellen Hulda Johnson 733, March 
23, 1992, in Oberlin. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum honorary curator of modern art, 
she taught art history at Oberlin from 1939 
to 1977, when she was named emeritus pro- 
fessor of art. Her Memorial Minute will ap- 


pear in a future issue of the OAM. 


Beryl Amelia Ladd 731, Dec. 24, 1991, in 
Oberlin. She taught piano at the conserva- 
tory from 1935 to 1975, when she was named 
emerita professor of pianoforte. Her Memo- 
rial Minute will appear ina future issue of the 
OAM. 


STAFF Eva Brillhart Grills, Dec. 28, 1991, 
in Oberlin after a short illness. She was born 
July 23, 1899, in Sterling, Ohio. Mrs. Grills 
had been an assistant in the Oberlin Coll. 
Library from 1938 to 1964. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her husband. Survivors 
includea son, three grandsons, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Allan Carpenter Blackman ’35 B.D., Sept. 
5, 1991, in Waverly, Ohio. Born Mar. 23, 
1908, in Akron, he was a minister at several 
United Methodist congregations in the 
northeast Ohio area. He is survived by his 
wife, Polly; two daughters; a son; six grand- 
children; and one great-grandchild. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Marion E. Pease 731, Nov. 28, 1991, in 
Avon, Ohio, at age 81. A graduate of the 
Cleveland Coll. of Embalmers, she was one 
of the first licensed women embalmers in 
Ohio. She was a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Order of the 
Eastern Star, and several professional orga- 
nizations. 


| 9 | 3 Hannah Belle Horton Grant, Jan. 
2, 1992, in San Francisco, at age 101. A long- 
time San Francisco resident, Mrs. Grant had 


maintained a summer home in Lake George, 
N.Y., for 80 years. She was preceded in death 
by her husband. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, a son, two grandchildren, four great- 
grandchildren, two nieces, and two nephews. 


9 | 6 Edina Cowling Marberry, Oct. 11, 
1991, in Benton, Ill. Born Mar. 27, 1896, in 
Metropolis, Ill., she had studied at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Mrs. 
Marberry had been a private piano teacher. 
She was preceded in death by her husband. 


Survivors include a son and a daughter. 


| 9 | 8 Susie McCreery Birdsall, Nov. 17, 
1991, in Sagamore Hills, Ohio. Born Apr. 14, 
1894, in Brecksville, Ohio, she earned an 
M.A. degree in education at Ohio State U. 
Mrs. Birdsall retired in 1944 as principal of 
Thoreau Park Elementary Sch. in Parma, 
Ohio. Her husband preceded her in death. 
She is survived by a stepdaughter, two step- 
sons, 12 step-grandchildren, and 16 step- 
great-grandchildren. 


Helen Cowdery Branson, Oct. 5, 1991, in 
Philadelphia. Born Oct. 29, 1896, in Niles, 
Ohio, she taught English for a year before 
becoming a social worker. Mrs. Branson re- 
tired in 1947 as director of welfare in 
Haddonfield, N.J. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Joseph 18, and two daughters. 


Gladys Irene Champney, Dec. 19, 1991, in 
Oberlin. She was born Aug. 8, 1896, in Axtel, 
Ohio. Ms. Champney taught art 25 years in 
the Cleveland public schools. After her re- 
tirement she taught art classes at several 
Oberlin-area sites, including Wilder Hall. 
Survivors include a sister. 


| 9 | 9 Donald Leigh Gibb, Feb. 25, 1991, 
in Langley, Wash. He was born Aug. 31, 
1897, in Muskegon, Mich. Mr. Gibb joined 
Dow Chemical Co. in 1918, retiring asa sales 
manager. His wife, Alberta Peck Gibb *19, 
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preceded him in death. Survivors include a 
son and daughter. 


1920 Mary Genevieve Truran, July 4, 
1991, in Vermillion, $.Dak. Born June 26, 
1897, in Milbank, S.Dak., she joined the 
music faculty at U. South Dakota in 1920. 
After a 65-year-long career, Ms. Truran was 
named emeritus professor of music. In 1969 
the university established a scholarship fund 
in her honor and, in 1981, awarded her its 
distinguished-service award. 


192 Lee Gregory Burneson, Jan. 27, 
1992, in Fairview, Ohio. Born Mar. 8, 1898, 
in Berea, Ohio, he earned an M.A. degree at 
Columbia U. Mr. Burneson retired as su- 
perintendent of the Westlake, Ohio, 
schools. He was preceded in death by his 
wife. A son, a daughter, six grandchildren, 
six great-grandchildren, and a sister survive. 


| 922 Ethel Gulick Barrow, Aug. 2, 1991, 
in Austin, Tex. Born Dec. 20, 1898, in Kobe, 
Japan, she earned an M.A. degree in house- 
hold-arts education at Columbia U. Mrs. 
Barrows taught and studied in Japan before 
moving to New Haven, Conn., in 1926. In 
1950 she and her family settled in Austin, 
Tex., where she was active in civic, political, 
and Quaker organizations. Her husband pre- 
ceded her in death. Survivors include a 
brother and two sons. 


Margaret Waite Kwik, Nov. 25, 1991, in 
Denville, N.J. She was born June 25, 1899, 
in Oberlin. Mrs. Kwik had been an art 
supervisor in the Hempstead, N.Y., school 
system. Her husband preceded her in death. 
Survivors include two sons, a stepson, a 
stepdaughter, 14 grandchildren, anda great- 
grandchild. 


| 923 George Harold Andrews, Feb. 10, 
1992, in Lakeland, Fla. Born Feb. 22, 1901, 
in Irondale, Ohio, he earned an M.B.A. 
degree at Harvard U. He taught high-school 
chemistry, worked as a sales manager, and 
owned and operated the Benjamin Moseley 
Company—a sweater manufacturing firm— 
before being named director of student in- 
dustries at Berea Coll. in 1956. He was 
preceded in death by his wife of 67 years, 
Marion Louise Downing Andrews 23. Sur- 
vivors include a sister, Evangeline McCord 
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°27; two sons, Charles Richard ’47 and 
George Harold, Jr. 54; seven grandchil- 
dren, including Christopher Alve ’90; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


1924 Theodore Watson Forbes, Nov. 
16, 1991, in Fresno, Calif. Born May 21, 
1902, in Honolulu, Hawaii, he earned a 
Ph.D. degree in applied psychology at Ohio 
State U. Mr. Forbes held positions at sev- 
eral colleges and universities before being 
named professor of psychology and assis- 
tant director of the Highway Traffic Safety 
Center at Michigan State U. in 1957. In 
1967 he joined the U. Michigan faculty as 
professor of psychology. After being named 
emeritus professor in 1972 he continued as 
a research advisor with the Highway Traffic 
Safety Center. He won numerous awards 
for his work in highway-traffic safety. He 
was a member of the JFO society and several 
professional organizations. Mr. Forbes was 
preceded in death by his brother, Frederick 
’26. Survivors include his wife, Louise; and 
three sisters, Marion Lopp ’27, Frances 
Vollrath ’30, and Katherine Norwood 734. 


Kurt Friedrich Leidecker, Nov. 17, 1991, 
in Fredericksburg, Va. Born Sept. 11, 1902, 
in Gera, Germany, he earned a Ph.D degree 
in philosophy at U. Chicago. An authority on 
Eastern philosophies, he was Mary Wash- 
ington Coll. professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy. He was founder and former president 
and chairman of the Thomas Jefferson Inst., 
a center for the study of religious freedom. 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Nobel-prize win- 
ning Indian poet, characterized Mr. Leidecker 
as “the kindest man I ever met.” He was 
preceded in his death by his wife. 


1925 Salah Hafiz Awad, Dec. 6, 1991, in 
Cairo, Egypt, at age 88. In 1934, after earn- 
ing an M.A. degree in medical sciences at 
Princeton U., he graduated from London 
(England) U.’s medical program. After a 
long career in public health Mr. Awad re- 
tired as director of laboratories to the gov- 
ernment of Qatar. Survivors include his wife, 
Afaf; two sons; a daughter; nine grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandchild. 


Margaret Guss Barnaby, Sept. 8, 1991, in 
Tempe, Ariz. She was born Feb. 22, 1903, in 
North Adams, Mass. In 1969, after working 


ture from Sala State U. in Decem- 
ber 1990, Mary Lehmer McLean 
taught at the Coll. of Alomeda 
during the 1990-91 spring semes- 
ter. This year she is teaching in a 
higher-education program near 
her homein Enid, Okla. ¥ In 1991, 
for the second time, independent 
music teacher Jeanne Steffler 
Pascal was elected teacher of the 
year by the Delaware State Mu- 
sic Teachers Assoc. She lives in 
Wilmington, Del.WLast fall 
Mark Pearson celebrated his 20th 
anniversary as chair of the voice 
department at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. W After 
20 years in a private internal 
medical practice Alan Roginsky 
Roberts has been named associate 
professor of medicine at the Medi- 
cal Coll. of Georgia. W Recently 
named Quincy Coll. professor of 
music emeritus, Lavern Wagner 
continues to research 16th-century 
music and 19th-century American 
wind-band music. He and his wife, 
the parents of 14 children, live in 
Quincy, Ill. 


i 95 3 Since being wid- 


owed 11 years ago, Fargo, 
N.D., resident Elizabeth Doan 
Bushell has been volunteer- 
ing with local organizations 
and traveling. She has seven 
grandchildren. W Volunteer 
nonprofit administrator Betsy 
Greensmith Dole is a board mem- 
ber of the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
United Way, Grand Rapids 
Public Education Fund, and 
Olivet Coll. She also works with 
the United Church Outreach 
Ministry and its Homework 
House, a program for after- 
school tutoring. ¥ Ohio State U. 
family-practice physician and 
teacher Ted Herwig has three 
sons. The eldest, Ted, is a phy- 
sician on Cape Cod; Chris is an 
engineer in Atlanta; and Dave is 
an engineering student at U. 
Pensylvania and the Wharton 
Sch. Ted senior’s address: 5314 
McKitrick Blvd., Columbus, 
OH 43235.¥ Meredith Parsons 
Lillich’s book Rainbow Like an 
Emerald, was recently published 
by Pennsylvania State U. Press. 
Another of her books, The Armor 
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of Light: Stained Glass in Western 
France 1250-1350, will be pub- 
lished this year by Berkely 
Press.W Mutual of New York 
vice-chairman and chief invest- 
ment officer Floyd Smith, who 
will celebrate his 60th birthday 
this year, plans to retire in 1992. 
He spends summers in New York 
City and winters in Florida. His 
summer address: 4 Peter Coo- 
per Rd., New York, NY 10010. 
YW Buenos Aries, Argentina, resi- 
dent Marianne Coper Steiner 
says conditions are improving 
in Argentina. She is a tutor and 
an assistant librarian in an En- 
glish school. Marianne has two 
grandsons and one grand- 
daughter. W Port Washington, 
N.Y., pianist Jacqueline Stark 
Wood is a private piano teacher 
and regional head of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Program 
chairperson of the Port Wash- 
ington Library’s Music Advisory 
Council, Jackie recently per- 
formed on the library’s Landmark 
Steinway nine-foot piano and at 
the National Arts Club and 
Steinway Hall in New York City. 
She and her husband, artist Paul 
Wood, have four sons and three 
grandchildren. Son Mark, a violin- 
ist, composed music for the Olym- 
pic figure-skating competition. 


1954 After serving 18 


years as a faculty member and 
14 years as headmaster of the 
American Sch. in Japan, Ray 
Downs was appointed headmas- 
ter emeritus in June 1991. He is 
working on the archives and a 
history of the school, as well as 
teaching a course on Japan for 
staff and parents. He is also 
teaching a course on interna- 
tional education at Tokyo 
Gakugei U.WRetired George 
Sch. chemistry teacher Ken 
Schroder is coordinator ofa spe- 
cial state-wide project at the 
Franklin Inst. Science Museum 
in Philadelphia, which teaches 
elementary-school teachers 
how to teach hands-on science. 


1955 Composer Leslie 


Adams’s Christmas Lullaby was 
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Stella Mallory Dickerman ’29 has been 
missing from her Rindge, New Hampshire, 
home since September 13, 1991. The First 
Church in Oberlin held a service in remem- 
brance of her Feb. 1, 1992. 

Mrs. Dickerman, who suffered from 
Alzheimer’s disease, moved to Rindge from 
Oberlin in August 1991 to live with her son 
William ’65. She disappeared after wander- 
ing away from a softball game she and Wil- 
liam were watching. 

Local and state police, the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Fish and Game, the 
national guard, and hundreds of volunteers 
searched for her in the immediate and sur- 
rounding areas without success. Smaller 
searches, which continued for months after 
her disappearance, also failed to turn up any 
clues to her whereabouts. 

A water-color artist and weaver, Mrs. 
Dickerman was born August 30, 1908, in 
Oberlin. After her marriage to William 
Dickerman °30 ended in divorce in 1944, 


32 years for Harvard U., Mrs. Barnaby re- 
tired as an administrative assistant to the 
dean of the university’s Sch. of Public Health. 
In 1962 she was named the first honorary 
member of the school’s faculty. Mrs. Barnaby 
was preceded in death by her husband. 


| 92] Luella Wilson Ball, Dec. 28, 1991, 
in Claremont, N.H. Born Aug. 8, 1904, in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., she earned a master’s 
degree in composition at Chicago’s Ameri- 
can Conservatory. In 1949 she moved to 
Claremont, where she was a piano teacher, 
church organist, and choral director. Mrs. 
Ball was a member of several political and 
social organizations. Survivors include a son, 
a sister, and four nieces. 


Edwin Owen Niver, Nov. 6, 1991, in 
Waverly, Ohio. Born Jan. 1, 1901, he earned 
an M.D. degree at Western Reserve U. (now 
Case Western Reserve U.). A psychiatrist, 
he was one of the first to employ insulin 
shock therapy for the treatment of depres- 
sion. Mr. Niver wrote several scientific ar- 
ticles and was a life-long member of the 
Wisconsin State Medical Assoc. Survivors 
include his wife, Nell, and two cousins. 


she returned to Oberlin, where she earned 
an M.A. degree in fine arts and taught art at 
Oberlin High School. She taught elemen- 
tary and secondary art in Indiana University’s 
laboratory school from 1949 to 1954, when 
she became art consultant to the Battle 
Creek, Michigan, public schools. She held 
that position until her retirement in 1971. 

She returned to Oberlin in 1978. A 
former president of the Class of 1929, she 
was a member of First Church and several 
community organizations. 

Mrs. Dickerman’s family has long been 
associated with Oberlin College. Her par- 
ents, William Garfield and Mary Pope 
Mallory, were members of the class of 1905, 
and her father was a professor and chairman 
of the College’s Department of Physics. 
Along with her son William, she is survived 
by another son and daughter; a brother, 
Robert W. 735; a sister-in-law, Satone 
Stoddard Mallory ’44; and two nephews, 
Douglas L. ’73 and Robert K. ’76. 


Edythe “Cubbie” Griffith Ranney, Nov. 
5, 1991, in Naples, Fla. Born Mar. 12, 1905, 
in Mahonington, Pa., she taught in Akron’s 
junior high schools from 1927 to 1931. A 
long-time Cleveland-area resident and golf 
enthusiast, she moved to Naples in 1969. 
Mrs. Ranney’s survivors include her hus- 
band, Edward, and a cousin. 


Mary Hodgman Renshaw, Jan. 14, 1992, in 
Coldwater, Mich., where she was born May 
4, 1905. She taught physical education and 
geography in the Coldwater schools for more 
than 30 years and was a member of several 
community organizations. Mrs. Renshaw 1s 
survived by a daughter, Judith Minton °59; 
two sons; three brothers; a sister; and two 


grandchildren. 


| 928 John Philip Fox, Sept. 28, 1991, in 
Munster, Ind. Born Dec. 31, 1906, he earned 
an M.A. degree in science education at Indi- 
ana State U. He was a retired East Chicago 
public-school-system teacher and adminis- 
trator. Mr. Fox was a member of several 
service organizations, including the Boy 
Scouts, Lion’s Club, and Boys and Girls 
Club. A son and a daughter survive. 
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| 929 Ralph Heil Eckert, Oct. 24, 1991, 
in Stelinsgrove, Pa. Born July 23, 1906, in 
Albion, Pa., he earned a B.D. degree at the 
Garret Theological Seminary (Illinois). Mr. 
Eckert retired after 39 years as a minister 
with the United Methodist Church. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Marion; a daughter; 
three grandchildren; and a brother. 


Burle Bartle Wesley, Dec. 12, 1991, in 
Bernicia, Calif., at age 88. A 19-year Cali- 
fornia resident, Mr. Wesley retired in 1968 
from the General Electric Company in East 
Cleveland, Ohio. Survivors include his wife, 
Sara; two daughters; and a grandson. 


1930 Mary Elizabeth Blake, Dec. 14, 
1991, in Denver, Colo. Born Apr. 27, 1908, 
in Wauseon, Ohio, she earned an M.A. de- 
gree in social-service administration at 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). A former assistant to the chief 
of the Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s children’s bureau, she retired as 
national director of program development 
and public policy for the YWCA. After 
retiring, she was an adjunct teacher at sev- 
eral universities, and she worked with vari- 
ous child-advocacy and social-service orga- 
nizations. Ms. Blake was preceded in death 
by her mother, Winifred Dimke Blake ’07. 


Survivors include a cousin. 


Evelyn Elizabeth Dann, Nov. 26, 1991, in 
Salisbury, Conn. She was born May 16, 
1907, in Cairo, N.Y. A former administra- 
tive assistant at the Indian Mountain Sch. in 
Lakeville, Conn., she had been a church 
organist, choir director, and accompanist. 
Ms. Dann is survived by her sisters, Mary 
Bohkmann ’31 and Cora Truran 739, and a 
cousin, Elise Shackelford 33. 


Frances Mariam Gifford, Dec. 7, 1991, in 
Elyria, Ohio. BornJune 18, 1907, in Camden, 
Ohio, she earned an M.A. degree in math- 
ematics at Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Reserve U.). She lived most of her 
life in Cleveland, where she was a teacher 
and chairperson of the Patrick Henry Junior 
H.S. mathematics department. 


Julia Henrietta Phillips, Nov. 8, 1991, in 


Hanover, Pa. She was born Feb. 2, 1908, in 
Urichsville, Ohio. Ms. Phillips worked 50 
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years with the Oberlin News Tribune as a 
reporter, editorial writer, and chief proof- 
reader. Survivors include two sisters. 


Lawrence Kessler Randall, Nov. 9, 1991, 
in Tucson, Ariz. Born Dec. 3, 1906, in 
Rochester, N.Y., he earned a bachelor’s 
degree at U. Virginia. He retired in 1974 
as a stockbroker with Tucson's Walston 
and Co. Mr. Randall was a founder and 
former president of a local volunteer fire 
department and was a board member of 
the Arizona Children’s Home. His wife, 
Bernadine; two sons; six grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren survive. 


Grace Kline Morrow, Aug. 19, 1991, in 
Tyler, Tex. Born Apr. 9, 1909, in Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, she earned an M.A. degree in 
music education and voice at the Peabody 
Inst. of Music. She taught music, English, 
French, and drama in Ohio and Tennessee 
schools before being named associate pro- 
fessor of music education and voice at Hardin 
Simmons U. in 1959. Mrs. Morrow retired 
in 1976 and moved to Mineola, Tex., in 
1980. She was preceded in death by her 
husband. Survivors include two daughters, 
four grandchildren, and three great-grand- 
children. 


| 932 Rosa Palm Griffith, Dec. 28, 1991, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Born Jan. 17, 1911, she 
earned a master’s degree in music educa- 
tion at U. Pennsylvania. Mrs. Griffith is 
survived by her husband, Jerry ’32; a daugh- 
ter, Connie Janssen ’60; and two sons, in- 


cluding Malcolm ’58. 


| 933 Elmo Edison Gilbert, June 25, 
1991, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, at age 82. Mr. 
Gilbert had worked for the Cooper-Besse- 
mer Co. His wife, Florence, survives. 


Eugene David Lacy, Nov. 4, 1991, in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Born Sept. 26, 1911, in 
Wilmington, Del., he earned an M.B.A. de- 
gree at Harvard U. He joined Price, 
Waterhouse, and Co. in 1935, and in 1956 
was named general partner in the firm’s 
European division. Mr. Lacey retired in 1972. 
A member of the JFO Society, he was a 
member of several Class of 1933 committees 
and an alumni admissions representative 
from 1983 to 1984. 


performed as part of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s Christmas 
Concerts, held in December at 
Cleveland’s Severance Hall. W In 
1987 Oberlin Coll. trustee Alan 
Wurtzel resigned as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Circuit City 
Stores Inc., the Virginia-area 
electronics-store chain founded 
by his father. Alan is chairman 
of the company’s board and 
subcommittee chairman of 
the Virginia Commissions on 
Economic Recovery. He also 
serves on Virginia Common- 
wealth U.’s board of visitors. 


1956 After three years as 


a Renwick Postdoctoral Fellow 
at the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of American Art, Nancy 
Corwin has been named curator 
of painting, sculpture, and deco- 
rative arts at the Spencer Mu- 
seum of Art at U. Kansas and an 
art-history faculty member at 
the university.WIn July Harris 
Webster and his wife, Ellie, will 
return to their Lansing, Mich., 
home from Otsu, Japan. They 
have been teaching two years in 
Japanese secondary schools and 
kindergartens as part of an ex- 
change of teachers between the 
cities of Lansing and Otsu. 


§ 9 5 7 Cellist Peter Brown 


and his band, Science Fixion, 
have released a 
compact disc, 
Swimmin’ In the 
Human Condi- 
tion. A classical- 
ly trained cellist 
and assistant 
professor of 
MUSIC: ACA AL: Brown 
Vermont, Peter says he has 
shifted his emphasis to jazz. W In 
a December meeting with Presi- 
dent Bush and other health offi- 
cials, National Commission on 
AIDS chairperson June Osborn 
said that AIDS has been “put- 
ting pressure on a lot of our so- 
cial structures that were a 
little shaky to start with.” She 
predicts the situation will get 


worse during the next decade. 


A 958 In January pianist 


27 


1958 continven 
and harpsichordist Nancy 
Caballero Garniez performed 
with the Alaria Chamber En- 
semble at Carnegie Hall’s 
Weill Recital Hall.W Frank N. 
Jones, Eastern 
Mich. U. pro- 


fessor of inter- 


disciplinary 
technology, won 
the 1991 Roon 
Foundation 
Award competi- 3 
tion's second Jones 
prize for his paper “Possible 
Reaction Pathways for Self- 
Condensation of Melamine 
Resins; Reversibility of Meth- 
ylene Bridge Foundation.” ¥ 
Oberlin professor of organ 
Haskell Thomson performed 
Feb. 2at New ‘York City's‘St. 
Thomas Church as part of the 


church’s 1991-92 recital series. 


i 959 Tony ’58 and Jane 


Sparks Musante spent three 
months in the spring in Italy 
while Tony toured with the 
play Frankie and Fohnny in the 
Claire de Lune, which opened Feb. 
4 in Milan’s Piccoloc Teatro di 
Milano. Although he has made 
films in Italy, the play was 
Tony’s first opportunity to act 
in Italian and to work in Italian 
theater.W Suzanne Freedman 
Rosenblatt’s book of integrated 
pen drawings and text, Shore- 
lines, has been published by 
Open Meeting Books. 


1960 polly shaw Feitzinger 


has moved from New York to 
Asheville, N. C. She teaches pi- 
ano at the Asheville Sch. and has 
her own studio. Polly's son 
earned a graduate degree in in- 
dustrial engineering at Stanford 
U., and her daughter is an En- 
glish-literature Ph.D.-degree 
candidate at U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. W After 20 years’ per- 
forming with German and Aust- 
rian Opera companies soprano 
Jean-Anne Teal Greenshields re- 
turned to the U.S. She earn- 
ed an M.M. degree at Penn- 
sylvania’s Mansfield U., where 


she is a professor of voice and a 
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Miriam Howell Petraeus, Dec. 28, 1991, 
in Cornell-on-Hudson, N.Y. Born Mar. 27, 
1912, in East Bangor, Pa., she studied at the 
Madison Sch. of Business and worked at the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. Mrs. Petraeus 
is survived by her husband, Sixtus; a son; a 
daughter; six grandchildren; and two broth- 
ers, Charles ’32 and William 735 Howell. 


| 934 Lillian Rothwell Briggs, Dec. 26, 
1991, in Burlington, Mass. Born Apr. 1, 
1913, in Youngstown, Ohio, she earned a 
master’s degree in social work at Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.). 
A Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, resident, she began 
her 25-year-long social-work career at 
Cleveland’s Children’s Bureau. After retir- 
ing as a counselor at Family Service of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Mrs. Briggs volunteered 
with several community-service organiza- 
tions. Survivors include her husband, Rich- 
ard, 35; a daughter, Martha Kvaal ’64; a son; 
four grandchildren; and a sister. 


| 935 Robert Wright Yingling, Nov. 10, 
1991, in Columbus, Ohio, at age 91. He 
earned an Ed.D degree at Harvard U. Mr. 
Yingling taught music education 19 years in 
Kansas and Illinois public schools and 27 years 
at the college level. He retired as director of 
music education at U. Connecticut. He is 
survived by his wife, Lorene; ason; a daughter; 
a stepson; a stepdaughter; 11 grandchildren; 
and 12 great-grandchildren. 


1937 Charles Ammiel Colman, Jan. 3, 
1992, in Concord, Mass. He was born Oct. 
16, 1914, in New Haven, Conn. A former 
wholesale-florist salesman and grower and 
Sears Roebuck & Co. interior decorator, in 
1966 he joined the City of Wheaton, IIL, 
Water Dept., where he was an operator and 
dispatcher until his retirement in 1977. Mr. 
Colman had done volunteer work with Lao- 
tian refugees and with Nuclear Freeze. He 
was preceded in death by a daughter. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Elizabeth Hull Colman 
°38; two daughters; and one son. 


Lydia Symons Dubin, Oct. 16, 1991, in State 
College, Pa. Born July 14, 1915, in Glendale, 
Ohio, she earned an M.A. degree at Pennsyl- 
vania State U. Mrs. Dubin was head of the 


Cincinnati Art Museum’s education depart- 
ment. She won several awards for her paint- 
ings, including one from the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. Survivors include her husband, Samuel 
’38; two daughters; two sons; six grandchil- 
dren; three sisters, including Lois McFarland 
°33 and Mary Strong ’39; and one brother. 


Jane Kinney Lampson, Jan. 5, 1992, in 
Columbus, Ohio. She was born Jan. 14, 
1916, in Oberlin. She retired in 1982 after 
17 years as head of the Ohio State U. 
bookstore’s art department. Mrs. Lampson 
was preceded in death by her husband. 
Survivors include a son, a daughter, a sister, 
and a brother. 


Marjorie Batson Plume, Nov. 9, 1991, in 
Evergreen, Colo. She was born Oct. 28, 
1913, in Wollaston, Mass. She had lived 49 
years in Evergreen, where she was a member 
of the library board. Mrs. Plume is survived 
by her husband of 51 years, William; five 


sons; and 11 grandchildren. 


Frederick Charles Wing, July 7, 1991, in 
Los Angeles, Calif. Born Mar. 22, 1915, in 
Brooklyn, he earned a bachelor of laws de- 
gree at Harvard U. Mr. Wing joined the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, later CBS 
Inc., as an attorney in 1958, retiring in 1985 
as broadcast counsel. A professional singer, 
he performed with the group Pacifica and the 
Neo-Renaissance Singers. Survivors include 
his wife, Helena; a son; a daughter; three 
grandchildren; and a brother. 


| 938 Betty Burk Meadows Sturtevant, 
Oct. 31, 1991, in Dayton, Ohio, on her 75th 
birthday. She taught music in the Dayton- 
area public schools for 30 years. Mrs. 
Sturtevant was a member of Mu Phi Epsilon 
and the Dayton Women’s Club. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Jack; two sons; and a 
daughter, Carol Zurbuchen ’66. 


| 940 Suanna Manley MacEachron, Nov. 
10, 1991, in Minneapolis. Born Sept. 15, 
1918, in Yonkers, N.Y., she worked as an 
occupational therapist and librarian before 
moving to Minneapolis in 1959, Until her 
retirement in 1984 Mrs. MacEachron was a 
self-employed psychometrist with the Min- 
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BASIL MILOVSOROFF 


Artist, Puppet Master, 
and Teacher 


By 
Cynthia Nickoloff 


Ae uppet theatre can be 
an art theatre that . . . can reveal in its 
singular way both new and familiar truths,” 
wrote Basil Milovsoroff ’32 in a 1953 
Theatre Arts magazine essay. Mr. 
Milovsoroff toured the country from 1934 
to 1957, demonstrating his vision with his 
Folktale Puppet Theatre. The touring 
ended in 1957, when he began a career in 
academia, but although he did not again 
produce puppet theater, he continued ex- 
ploring his art until his death from cancer 
January 12, 1992. 

Born December 31, 1906, in Verch 
Anuysk, Siberia, Mr. Milovsoroft emigrated 
to the United States in 1927 to complete 
his secondary education at the Berea Col- 
lege Academy. In 1928 he came to Oberlin, 
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earning the B.A. and M.A. degrees in politi- 
cal science in 1932 and 1934. 

The Folktale Puppet Theatre was born in 
1934, when Mr. Milovsoroff and his wife, 
Georgia ‘Taylor Milovsoroff ’30, presented 
their first puppet theater piece, The Two Blind 
Beggars, at the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 
Mr. Milovsoroff gave up touring after nearly 
25 years to join the Dartmouth faculty in 1957 
as an instructor of Russian language. He 
chaired the college’s Department of Russian 
Language and Literature from 1962 to 1966. 
From 1960 to 1967 he was director of the 
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School Teachers of Russian, a Dartmouth 
summer program. He became professor 
emeritus in 1972. 

Returning to puppetry after his retirement, 
Mr. Milovsoroff explored themes that had 
captivated him over the years. He had always 
resisted confining puppet theater to the imi- 
tation of human productions, rebelling aginst 
what he called “the tedium of bending every- 
thing to realism.” 

“A puppet may be man, animal, insect, a 
teakettle or tomorrow,” he wrote, and he ex- 
plored the symbolic power of puppetry 
through “creative over- and understatement,” 
abstraction, and synthesis. His articles about 
his work during this period were published in 
A Propos, The Puppetry Journal, and other 
publications. 

Incorporating an assortment of found ma- 
terials, including metal, plastic, feathers, beads, 
and marbles, his puppet sculptures range from 
painstakingly fashioned traditional designs to 
modern cubist-like figures constructed of 
multicolored geometric shapes. “Sculpture in 
Puppet Theatre,” an exhibit of his puppets 
with their controls removed, toured museums 
throughout the country in the mid-1980s. 

In his puppet films he experimented with 
the use of design, narrative, lighting, and mu- 
sic. Among his favorite projects was Co/orama, 
which integrated his sea-creature puppets, 
color-light projection, and an innovative 
soundtrack. 

Mr. Milovsoroff had lived 43 years in the 
Norwich, Vermont, home he had designed 
and that he and his family built. Along with 
his wife, Georgia, he 1s survived by a daugh- 
ter, Ann ’64; a son; and two granddaughters. 


Ph.D.-degree candidate. Her son, 
Alex, is a freshman at Bard 
Coll. V Joy Mcintyre performed 
the Die Walkiire 
role, Briinnhil- 
de, in May 1991 
in Spain. In Sep- 
tember she was 
featured per- 
former at the 
Otaru Interna- 
tional Music 


McIntyre 
Festival, heldon theJapaneseisland 
Hokkaido. There she met island 
resident Ann Cary ’72. 


yu 96 t Ken Burky and his 


family have recently moved to 
Pittsburgh. During the winter 
he gave concerts and master 
classes in Dallas and at Califor- 
nia U. of Pennsylvania. His ad- 
dress: 5055 Beech Rd., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15668.WAshland, Oreg., 
physician David Kirkpatrick’s 
essay championing the Canadian 
health care system was published in 
the Nov. 13, 1991, issue of USA 
Today. David lived eight years in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


1962) he world pres 


miere of Lehman Coll. profes- 
sor of music Stanley Cowell’s 
Jazz Piano Concerto was held 
in January at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. W World Banktrain- 
ing officer Mary Evans travels to 
bank offices around the world, 
and to other sites at the request 
of member governments, to give 
communication-skills training. 
Her Washington, D.C., home 
and garden have been featured 
in several magazines, as well as 
the recent book Bold, Romantic 
Gardens.W Author Geoffrey Ward 
has written the script for the 
documentary film Ezmpire of the 
Air: The Men Who Made Radio. 
The film was the second collabo- 
ration between Geoffrey and film- 
maker Ken Burns; their first 
project together was the 11-hour 
documentary The Civil War. 


1963 Robert Kopp, di- 


rector of the appellate staff 
of the Dept. of Justice’s civil 
division, has received the 1991 
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Presidential Dis- 
tinguished Rank 
Award, the high- 
est award be- 
stowed in the 
senior executive 
service. Robert 
was honored at 
the awards cer- Kopp 
emony held in Washington, 
D.C., in January. V Real-estate 
broker and management con- 
sultant John Peyton’s book, The 
Leadership Way: Management for 
the Nineties, has been published 
by Davidson Manors, Inc. 


1964 Two-time PEN- 


award-recipient Thaisa Frank’s 
new collection of stories, A Brief 
History of Camouflage, has been 
published by Black Sparrow 
Press. Her new book, Speaking of 
Voice: A Fiction Writer's Guide, will 
be published this year by St. 
Martin's Press.WColl. of 
Wooster professor of music 
John Russell gave an organ 
recital Oct. 13 at New York 
City’s St. Thomas Church as 
part of the church’s recital 
series. W Ornithologist Helen 
Fessenden Snyder has cowritten 
and illustrated Birds of Prey: 
Natural History and Conserva- 
tion of North American Raptors, 
recently published by Voyageur 
Press. Her parents are Russell 
*38 and Katherine Andrus 739 
Fessenden. Helen’s address: Box 
426, Portal, AZ 85632. 


1965 During 1991 Gail 


Nelson-Holgate was soloist 
with the Hartford; Atlanta; 
Indianapolis; Garden State 
Park, N.J.; and Bangor, Maine, 
symphonies, and was guest 
artist on the 
Queen Eliza- 
beth II, Gol- 
den Odyssey, 
Westerdam, and 
Nieuw Amster- 
dam cruise ships. 
Featured in TV 
commercials for 


Nelson-Holgate 
Jell-Oand Lens Crafters Opticals, 
Gail records novels for Talking 
Books, Inc. and is a private voice 
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neapolis Dept. of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Survivors include her husband, 
Lendrum 740, and two daughters. 


Henry Vogtsberger, Dec. 10, 1991, in To- 
ledo, Ohio, where he was born Mar. 22, 
1918. He earned an M.D. degree at Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.). 
He was chief of the medical staffat Wyandot 
(Ohio) County Hospital until 1959, when 
he was named director and chief of staff of 
Bowling Green State U.’s Health Services 
Dept. and physician to the university’s ath- 
letic teams. Mr. Vogtsberger retired in 
1981. He is survived by his wife, June; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Willis Herbert Yocom, Aug. 10, 1991, 
while vacationing in Winsted, Conn. Born 
May 15, 1919, in Oberlin, he had lived in 
Bethlehem, Pa., 21 years. He earned the 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in electrical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology. He spent 32 years of his 40- 
year-long career with Bell Laboratories, 
retiring in 1982. An artist, horticulturist, 
and amateur-radio operator, Mr. Yocom 
tutored Bethlehem high school students in 
several subjects, including physics, math, 
and music. Survivors include his wife, Alice 
Goodier Yocom ’41; two daughters; a son; 
a brother, John ’44; a sister, Patricia Frazier 
46; and an aunt, Frances Yocom ’21. 


| 94) John Frederic Bennett, Nov. 30, 
1991, in Greenbay, Wis., at age 71. He 
earned a Ph.D. degree in English at U. 
Wisconsin, Madison. Mr. Bennett taught 
at several colleges and universities before 
joining the faculty of St. Norbert Coll. in 
1968. He was named Bernard H. Pennings 
Distinguished Professor of English in 1970 
and poet-in-residence in 1979. His 16th 
book of poetry, The lambic Butterfly Net, 
was published in 1991. Survivors include 
his wife, Elizabeth; a son; three daughters; 
and three grandchildren. 


Robert Arthur Coplin, Nov. 7, 1991, in 
Durham, N.C. He was born June 28, 192 1% 
in Seattle, Wash. A 35-year resident of Up- 
per Nyack, N.Y., Mr. Coplin had been vice- 
president of the American Stock Exchange 


and vice-president of the public-relations 
firm Doremus and Co. He retired in 1983. 
Survivors include his wife, Deborah; two 
daughters; and two grandchildren. 


Ann Wyatt Dinkins, Dec. 9, 1991, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at age 74. A long-time 
Oberlin resident, Mrs. Dinkins retired 
as a clerk in the Gilford Instrument Labo- 
ratory sales department. She moved to Mem- 
phis from Oberlin three years ago. Survi- 
vors include three sons. 


Betty Ferguson Morrison, October 19, 
1991, in Chillicothe, Ohio, where she was 
born Mar. 16, 1920. Having earned a B.M. 
degree at Ohio Wesleyan U., she began her 
teaching career in 1958 as a music teacher 
in Ohio’s Scioto Valley local school district. 
She retired from that position in 1982. Her 
husband and a daughter preceded her in 
death. Two daughters and a son survive. 


944 Frances Blackadore Hutchinson, 
Nov. 29, 1991, in Pittsburgh, where she was 
born Mar. 23, 1922. A pianist, she per- 
formed as a soloist and with the Pittsburgh 
Civic String Orchestra. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was a member of several civic organizations, 
including the National Society of Arts and 
Letters. Survivors include her husband, 
Alexander; two sons; and a daughter. 


| 946 Jean Munro Bear, Aug. 27, 1991, in 
Santa Maria, Calif., at age 65. She earned a 
Ph.D. degree in applied linguistics at U. 
Texas, Austin. Mrs. Bear taught at several 
colleges and universities and, at the time of 
her death, was assistant professor of linguis- 
tics at Hawaii Pacific Coll. She is survived by 
a son and a daughter. 


1947 Kathryn Hahn Court, Jan. 12, 
1992, in Milwaukee. Born June 16, 1925, in 
Oberlin, she earned an M.A. degree in 
physical education at New York U. She 
taught many years in the Wauwatosa, Wis., 
middle schools, and at Camp Lou-e-len, a 
girls’ summer camp she co-owned. After 
her retirement, Ms. Courtvolunteered with 
Habitat for Humanity and the American 
Cancer Society. Survivors include two sis- 
ters, including Jean Weston °45. 
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1949 Max E. Hodge, Jan. 25, 1992, in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Born Aug. 15, 1925, in 
New Haven, Conn., he earned an M.A. 
degree in international economics at the 
Johns Hopkins Sch. of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies and an M.B.A. degree at 
George Washington U. Mr. Hodge joined 
the foreign service in 1950 and served as a 
consul, economic officer, and commercial 
attaché in Germany, Greece, Pakistan, and 
South Africa. An amateur ornithologist, he 
retired in 1974 to Prescott, Ariz., where he 
lived 16 years. His marriage to Virginia 
Davis Hodge 48 ended in divorce. Two 
daughters, including Winifred ’72; two 
sons; six grandchildren; a brother; and a 
sister survive. 


Arthur Stowell Dudley, Jan. 25, 1992, in 
Florence, Oreg., at age 67. A real-estate 
appraiser for the state of California, he 
moved to Eugene, Oreg., after his retire- 
ment. Mr. Dudley is survived by two aunts, 
including Corinne Dudley ’19; and seven 
cousins. 


| 950 Richard Edward Burket, Dec. 13, 
1991, in Decatur, Ill. He was born Apr. 25, 
1928, in Sandusky, Ohio. He joined the 
Archer Daniels Midland Co. in 1969, and 
was vice-president and assistant to the chair- 
man at the time of his death. Mr. Burket was 
a member of several professional and 
Decatur-area civic organizations. He was 
preceded in death by ason. Survivors include 
a brother, Robert ’48, and three daughters. 


Nathaniel Lee, Aug. 16, 1991, in Rich- 
mond, Va. Born Nov. 30, 1925, in Cincin- 
nati, he earned a Ph.D. degree in education 
at U. Virginia. He retired in 1989, after a 39- 
year career in education, as assistant superin- 
tendent for Richmond public schools. An 
organist and local church-choir director, Mr. 
Lee was president of the Black History Mu- 
seum and Cultural Center of Virginia and a 
member of several community organizations. 
Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; two 
sons; and a sister. 


| 95 | Ray Eugene Helfer, Jan. 27, 1992, 
in East Lansing, Mich. Born Oct. 19, 1929, 
in Syracuse, N.Y., he earned an M.D. de- 
gree at State U. New York Health Science 
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Center, Syracuse. A pioneer in the preven- 
tion of child abuse, in 1971 he joined the 
Michigan State U. Coll. of Human Medi- 
cine, where he was professor of pediatrics 
and human development and associate chair 
of the department’s clinical services. Mr. 
Helfer was author and editor of several 
books about child abuse and had received 
awards from the American Medical Assoc., 
the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Child Abuse, and the International Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Child Abuse and 
Neglect. Survivors include his wife, Mary; 
four sons; two daughters; three grandchil- 
dren; and a sister. 


| 953 Jeanne Gardenier Collyer, June 9, 
1991, in Red Bank, NJ., at age 59. She 
earned a bachelor of laws degree at New 
York U., and was an attorney with the firm 
Francis E. Batcha, Esq. Survivors include 


her husband, Gerald, and a son. 


| 96 Jean Pritchett Richards, Nov. 25, 
1991, in Oberlin, Ohio, after a three-year 
struggle with lower-back pain and depres- 
sion. Born May 25, 1940, in Chicago, she 
earned an M.A. degree at U. Chicago. An 
Oberlin resident 24 years, she was a learn- 
ing-disabilities tutor in the local public 
schools from 1974 to 1987. She worked in 
the Oberlin College Library from 1987 to 
1989. Mrs. Richards was a member of the 
Oberlin Community Chamber Singers from 
1974 to 1985, and she worked in several 
capacities with the Northern Ohio Youth 
Orchestra from 1979 to 1987. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Bruce 61; a son; a daugh- 
ter; and a brother, Philip Pritchett ’65. 


1966 Nancy Tappen Kagan, Dec. 28, 
1991, in Knoxville, Tenn., at age 47. She 
earned an M.M. degree in piano at U. South- 
ern California. She was choir director and 
organist at the Magnolia Ave. Methodist 
Church in Knoxville. Survivors include her 
mother, three brothers, and a step-sister. 


Michael Malcolm Lynch, July 9, 1991, in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, at age 46 of com- 
plications from AIDS. He earned a Ph.D. 
degree in English at U. Iowa and joined the 
U. Toronto faculty as an associate profes- 
sor in 1978. A writer and a poet, Mr. Lynch 
was one of Canada’s leading gay-rights and 


teacher in New York City. 


5 966 Northampton, Mass., 
former city council president Mary 
Lavo Ford has been elected that 
city’s first woman mayor. Mary 
took office in January. W Slippery 
Rock U. professor of French 
Hannah Case Zinni directed the 
interdisciplinary symposium 
“1492-1992: Columbus Redis- 
covered,” held in March at the 
university. The symposium, an 
official project of the U.S. 
government’s Christopher Co- 
lumbus Quincentenary Jubilee 
Commission, was recognized by 
the commission for its contri- 
bution to the Quincentenary. 


1967 U. Rochester pro- 


fessor of computer science Chris 
Brown recently spent a sabbati- 
cal year with the robotics re- 
search group at Oxford U. “The 
joys of punting and thrills of 
campanology are not overrated,” 
says Chris.W The Ohio Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics 
has named Janet Myers Slack 
the 1991 Outstanding Second- 
ary Mathematics Teacher in 
north-central Ohio. Janet, who 
teaches at Mount Vernon H.S., 
received her award at the 
council’s annual meeting, held 
in Cleveland in December. 


1968 Pittsburgh resident 


Katherine Hagg Fein has joined 
Specter Law Offices, where she 
concentrates on medical-mal- 
practice and securities-fraud 
class-action suits. W Ellen Gagné 
will be living two years in San 
Diego with her husband and five- 
year-old son. Parenting is her 
strongest interest, she says, but 
she is also trying to stay profes- 
sionally active by working with 
colleagues at San Diego State 
U. and revising a textbook she 
wrote several years ago.W Vio- 
linist Sheryl Greenbaum Genco 
joined the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra in 1978 and is cur- 
rently a member of the first- 
violin section. Her performance 
as featured soloist in the 
orchestra’s September concert 
of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in 
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B-flat, no. 1, was called “won- 
derfully introspective, securely 
in tune,” by a Buffalo News music 
critic. Sheryl wrote her own ca- 
denzas for the performance. She 
manages and performs with the 
string quartet Quartette 
Classique. W Mary Morris 
Heiberger, coauthor of the re- 
cently published Academic Job- 
Search Handbook, works in the 
student-services division of U. 
Pennsylvania’s career office. She 
spent the summer in Tokyo along 
with her husband, Richard ’67, 
who taught statistics there, and 
their daughter and her friend. 
Vv Twenty-year Mexico resident 
Samuel Johnson teaches piano to 
beginners at Centro de Iniciacion 
Musical de Oaxaca and is pre- 
paring a conversational English 
program at a small private lan- 
guage school. Sam, his wife, and 
their four children have bought 
landin the hills above their village 
and plan to begin reforestation. 
Their address: Apartado Postal 
1529, Oaxaca, Oaxaca, 68000 
Mexico. W In May 1991 photo- 
grapher, writer, and editor 
Aaron Levin earned an M.A. 
degree in publication design 
at U. Baltimore. In 1990 a book 
containing 100 of his photo- 
graphs—Paestum: Greeks and 
Romans in Southern Italy—was 
published by Thames and 
Hudson. Aaron taught a Johns 
Hopkins U.-sponsored workshop 
on archaeological photography 
this summer. His address: 2715B 
Hanson Ave. Apt. 1-D, Balti- 
more MD 21209. Phone: (410) 
467-8646. Internet address: 
71477.3007@compuserve.com. 
VW Ciba-Geigy researcher Jeffrey 
Liebman has completed a 20- 
month sabbatical with the Na- 
tional Inst. of Health, where he 
studied cell- and molecular-bi- 
ology research techniques. He 
plans to bring his wife, Anita, and 
their daughters to the 25th 
reunion, he says. The family lives 
in Summit, N.J.W Physician Su- 
san Strasser MacKinnon has lived 
in Medford, Oreg., five years. 
She has her own rheumatology 


practice and is a single parent. 
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JAMES FRANKLIN 
“BILL” LONG 


Community Activist 


When Robert Carr, 


then president of Oberlin College, presented © 


Bill Long for the honorary doctor of hu- 
mane letters degree in 1969, he described 
the long-time Oberlin citizen as “variously 
[an] activist, counselor, gadfly, peacemaker, 
to some a maverick, to others a hero, but 
always himself, always an honest man seek- 
ing only and always to serve the people of 
Oberlin... .” Mr. Long died December 19, 
1991, at Allen Memorial Hospital. 

Born in 1913 in Baltimore, Maryland, he 
came to Oberlin in 1949 as manager of the 
Oberlin Consumers Cooperative, Inc. 
(OCC)—which operates the Co-op Book- 
store—a position he held until 1984. A five- 
time Oberlin city council member, he was 
active in community affairs as both an elected 
official and as a private citizen. 

Mr. Long helped organize the Oberlin 


Improvement and Development Company, 
which built the city’s industrial park and en- 
couraged new industry and the Federal 
Aviation Administration to locate in Oberlin. 
He championed building the new water plant 
and led the opposition against the once-pro- 
posed sale of the municipal light plant to the 
Ohio Edison Company. His equal-employ- 
ment policy was in effect at the co-op long 
before affirmative action became a national 
program. He argued for Oberlin’s fair- 
housing law—the first in Ohio—and was 
instrumental in obtaining federal funding for 
constructing housing for the city's elderly 
and low-income families. 

Mr. Long made the co-op store’s sec- 
ond-floor space available for a variety of stu- 
dent and local-resident projects. Former 
occupants of the space include a student 
coffee house, an African-American student 
group, art exhibitors, a summer-jobs pro- 
gram, and a food co-op. Business enterprises 
could rent the space, and Mr. Long himself 
used it for his annual Christmas-season 
model-train displays, which were famous with 
children from around the county. 

During the late 1960s and early ’70s Mr. 
Long helped organize local demonstrations 
against the Vietnam War. In 1979 he told 
the Oberlin College faculty and staff news- 
paper—the Observer—about one protest. 
Demonstrators were asked to bring valued 
items and burn them on a bonfire on Tappan 
Square as a symbol of their opposition to 
the war. Mr. Long took the hood he had 
received in 1969 with his honorary degree. 
“T asked myself what I had that I was really 
proud of, and I took the hood,” he said. 

In 1984 he received the College’s Distin- 
guished Service to the Community award 
for his “dynamic leadership . . ., altruistic 
activism . . ., humanitarianism, and advocacy 
of social justice.” The OCC established the 
Bill Long Foundation in 1989 to continue 
the social activism he advocated. 

Mr. Long’s wife, Alvida “Vee” Weible 
Long, preceded him in death. He is survived 
by three daughters, including Karen '72; a 
son; two grandchildren; two brothers; and 
two sisters. 
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AIDS activists. He founded several organi- 
zations, including AIDS Action Now! and 
Gay Fathers of Toronto, and was a member 
of several others. From 1981 to 1990 he 
edited the Gay Studies Newsletter (now Les- 
bian and Gay Studies Newsletter)—the 
newsletter of the Modern Language Assoc.’s 
Gay Caucus. Survivors include a son. 


1967 John Gordon Morris, Sept. 27, 
1991, in New York, N.Y., at age 47. He 
earned a master’s degree at the Juilliard 
Sch. of Music and studied at the General 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Morris was or- 
ganist and choirmaster at New York City’s 
Church of the Transfiguration. 


| 969 Erick Van Fritzwolter III, Aug. 24, 
1991, in Arlington, Va., atage 44. He earned 
a doctor of music arts degree at U. Maryland, 
where he was music coach, accompanist, 
and teacher of music literature. Mr. Van 
Fritzwolter later was piano instructor at U. 
North Carolina and, for the last two years of 
his life, West Virginia U. He had per- 
formed in the United States and Europe. 
Survivors include his mother. 


Richard Eiji Saito, Oct. 25, 1991, in 
Washington, D.C., at age 47 of complica- 
tions following a kidney transplant. In 1969 
he joined the staff of the National Gallery of 
Art, where he held several positions. At the 
time of his death Mr. Saito was the gallery’s 
architectural archivist. He is survived by his 
father and two sisters. 


| 9] | James Kevin Mulvihill, July 22, 
1991, in New York, N.Y. He was born Mar. 
1, 1949, in Madison, N.J. Mr. Mulvihill was 
a self-employed graphic artist and advertis- 
ing professional. Survivors include his 
mother and three brothers. 


| 972 Stephen John Binder, May 29, 
1991, in Oconomowoc, Wis. Born May 3, 
1950, in Whitewater, Wis., he had stud- 
ied at the Waukesha County Technical Inst. 
and had worked as a gardener. His parents, 
three sisters, and two brothers survive. 


1974 Marc Ames Beckerman, Nov. 7, 
1991, on Long Island, New York, of an 
AIDS-related illness. A former dancer and 
choreographer, Mr. Beckerman was ad- 
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ministrator of the architectural firm of J. 
Douglas Peix. Survivors include his parents, 
two sisters, a brother, a niece, and two 
nephews. 


1978 Christine Ann Roeske, Oct. 11, 
1991, in Canberra, Australia. Born Nov. 4, 
1956, in Indianapolis, she earned a Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry at U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. She had been a research associate at U. 
Illinois. Survivors include her father. 


98 | Norman Campbell Robertson, 
Jan..11,19927 in; ChicagoBorn Sept. 13; 
1957,in Dearborn, Mich., he was director of 
consignments with Leslie Hindman Auc- 
tioneers. A professional violinist, he per- 
formed in the Chicago area and with several 
groups, including The City Musick, of which 
he also was orchestra and personnel man- 
ager. A founder of the Oberlin Lesbian, 
Gay, and Bisexual Alumni and regional co- 
ordinator of Chicago-area alumni activities 
from 1986 to 1991, Mr. Robertson received 
the Alumni Association’s Regional Coordi- 
nator of the Year award in 1988. Survivors 
include his companion, David Schrader; his 
parents; three sisters; and a brother. 


1984 Elizabeth Woodworth, Nov. 18, 
1991, suddenly at her home in Wayland, 
Mass. Born Jan. 4, 1962, in Winchester, 
Mass., she was enrolled in the master’s de- 
gree program of the Harvard U. Extension 
Sch. An artist, Ms. Woodworth worked as 
administrative assistant with the Wellesley 
Chamber of Commerce and as a graphic 
designer and draftsperson. In 1990 she was 
elected to the board of the Newton- 
Wellesley chapter of the American Cancer 
Society. She is survived by her parents, a 
sister, and her grandparents. 
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Recycling % oF 
ALL PUBLICATIONS produced by the Oberlin Col- 
lege Office of Communications are printed on 


recycled paper composed of postconsumer 
waste (minimum: 10 percent). They are 
recyclable at many recycling centers. Please 
urge your center to find markets for used 
magazines, catalogs, and brochures. 


Her three sons, ages 14, 9, and 
6, keep her life exciting and 
challenging, she says. WIn Janu- 
ary Markem Corp. corporate 
communications manager 
Barry Mallis began asix-month 
stay in San Juan, P.R., to work 
on the Latin-American mar- 
keting program he is develop- 
ing. He and his family live in 
Keene, N.H., where he stays 
active in soccer as a state high- 
school and U.S. Soccer Fed- 
eration official. Two years ago 
Barry took up the Turkish 
flute—the ney—as part of his 
interest in the poetry of 
Rumi.V Texas A&M U. Dept. 
of Veterinary Microbiology 
faculty member Dan Miller is 
interested in development 
projects that have animal- 
health components. He was 
recently involved in a live- 
stock-evaluation project in 
Mali and is a member of a 
group planning a $17-million 
project there.WLehigh U. 
professor of government Ted 
Morgan’s new book, The Sixties 
Experience: Hard Lessons about 
Modern America, was recently 
published by Temple U. Press. 
He and his wife, Mary Lou, 
have four children. The young- 
est, Lily, was born in 1991. The 
eldest, Becky, is a freshman at 
Bates Coll. ¥ Gideon Y. Schein is 
artistic administrator of the New 
York Festival of Song, which is 
dedicated to the reinvention of 
the song recital. Last year the 
festival presented 22 concerts, 
made six recordings, and won a 
Grammy award. Gideon also is 
executive producer of AIA/Three 
of Us Studios, an independent 
casting firm for film and televi- 
sion, where he directs a two-year 
acting training program. He and 
Amber Edwards were married 
May 2.WGreg and Mary Fllen 
Munsche ’°67 Stanton have 
moved to McLean, Va. Greg is 
professor of justice, law, and so- 
ciety at American U. As legal ad- 
visor to RUKH, the Ukrainian 
independence movement, he has 
made three trips to Kiev. His 
Cambodian Genocide Project 
is aimed at trying the Khmer 
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Rouge for genocide. He plans to 
hold public hearings in Cambo- 
dia this year. Mary Ellen is inter- 
national projects director of the 
American Coll. of Nurse-Mid- 
wives. Their address: 1405 Cola 
Dr., McLean, VA 22101. Ober- 
lin resident Caroline Spohnholz 
Wolfe is a vocational-rehabilita- 
tion counselor. She manages cases 
for injured northern-Ohio work- 
ers. Her youngest daughter will 
be a first-year college student 
this fall. Caroline has been elected 
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to Oberlin's board of educa- 
tion, a responsibility she finds 
challenging but gratifying, she 
says. 


a 969 In August Paul 
Kaplan moved to Jericho, N.Y., 
with his wife, Andrea; their chil- 
dren, Aaron and Sara; and their 
dog, Joey. Paul is rabbi of 
Jericho’s Temple Or-Elohim. 


3 970 USS. Air Force cap- 


tain Lawrence McGuin and his 
wife, Linda, announce the birth 
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of their son, Emmanuel Jo- 
seph, August 17, 1991. The fam- 
ily, which includes daughters 
Charlene and Esther, has re- 
turned to the U.S. from Spain, 
where Lawrence was stationed. 
He is chaplain at Offut Air Force 
Base in Omaha. 


197i After living 14-years 
in Thailand Geoff DeGraff has 
returned to the U.S. He is estab- 
lishing a Theravada Buddhist 
monastery and meditation cen- 
ter on a 60-acre avocado ranch 
near San Diego with a view of 
chaparral to the north and Mt. 
Palomar to the east. Geoff's ad- 
dress: Metta Forest Monastery, 
P.O. Box 1409, Valley Center, 
CA 92082. Phone: (619) 988- 
3474. During the winter cellist 
Norman and pianist Jeanne 
Kierman Fischer—the Fischer 
Duo—performed in Toledo and 
at Rice U., Louisiana State U., 
and Dartmouth Coll. In January 
Norman participated in “The 
21st-Century Cellist: Preparing 
for the Careers of Tomorrow,” a 
symposium held at East Carolina 
U., and in March he performed 
with mezzo-soprano Milagro 
Vargas *77 at Columbia U. 
Norman and Jeanne are Oberlin 
faculty members—he is associate 


professor of cello, and she is’ 


teacher of chamber music. W The 
premiere of David Hurd’s new 
composition for organ was held 
Feb. 23, 1992, at St. Kevin’s 
Catholic Church in Flushing, 
N.Y. The work was commis- 
sioned by the American Guild 
of Organists for its 35th anniver- 
sary. David is professor of church 
music at the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. VW Woodstock 
Percussion, Inc., gag 
president Gary | . ba | 
Kvistad also is 
president of 
Anyone Can 
Whistle, a new 
mail-order com- 
pany that offers 
products of mu- Kvistad 
sical discovery. A West Hurley, 
N.Y., resident, Gary plays 
percussion with Steve Reich & 
Musicians.W Former U. Mis- 


souri, St. Louis, fellow Daniel 
Monti has been named associate 
professor of sociology at Boston 
U.’s Coll. of Liberal Arts. Daniel 
specializes in the study of Ameri- 
can urban history, gangs, and race 
and ethnic affairs. W A revival of A 
Streetcar Named Desire—directed 
by Gregory Mosher and starring 
Jessica Lange and Alec Baldwin— 
opened April 12 on Broadway. 
W In order to return to full-time 
teaching, Carroll Coll. professor 
of psychology David Simpson re- 
cently resigned as institutional 
research consultant to the 
college’s president. In the spring 
he presented a paper about 
building an electronic commu- 
nity at the Midwestern Psycho- 
logical Assoc. convention in 
Chicago. His e-mail address: 
dsimpson@carroll1.cc.edu. 


1972 Montclair, N.J., 


cardiologist Kenneth Bannerman 
is cofounder of 

the Montclair 
Chamber En- 
semble, which 
celebrated its 
first anniver- 
sary by giving 
a concert Nov. 
12, 1991, com- 
memorating the centennial of 
Mountainside Hospital, where 
Kenneth is director of the car- 
diac catheterization laboratory. 
He and his wife, Judith, have three 
daughters. W The Costumemaker’s 
Art, edited by Asheville, N.C., 
resident Thom Boswell, was 
recently published by Lark 
Books. Thom is an editor and 
designer with Altamont Press 
and an associate editor of Chrysa- 
lis Quarterly. W Foreign Service 
officers Beatrice Camp and 
David Summers ’71 are living in 
Sweden with their sons, 8-year- 
old William and 5-year-old 
Daniel, until summer 1993. 
Bea is a press officer with the 
U.S. Information Service, and 
David is systems manager at the 
U.S. Embassy. WHilary Cohen 
Drucker has lived eight years in 
Southfield, Mich., with her hus- 
band, Reuven, and their chil- 
dren, Shira, David, Devorah, 


Bannerman 


SARS. 6-9 22 


A al ad Yaakov. Hilary is a 
the rapist with the local Jewish 
x . 

Family Service, and Reuven is 
rabbi of the nearby Young Is- 
a ael of Greenfield. WIn January 
tenor John Hanriot made his 
M fetropolitan Opera debut per- 
_ forming the role of Parpignol in 
La Boheme. A performance of 
ne opera was broadcast Jan. 11 
onthe International Radio Net- 
work.WIn December the 
eon Orchestra Chorus 
and Children’s Chorus per- 
formed arrangements by or- 
chestra percussionist David 
Miller. He began arranging 
about 12 years ago and has done 
“ore chestrations and arrange- 
m ments for many of the 
“orc vestra’ s performancesas well 
as | or the Boston Pops and and 
ie Little Orchestra Society of 
pent He lives with his 
fe, Natasha, their two chil- 
d ren, and three horses on 16 
s of land in Ashtabula 


ae Suny, ee: : 
‘1973 Robert Altin and his 


"children Jake, 1 10, and Lisa, 7, 
ook a week-long ski vacation 
a Boulder i in December. Dur- 
‘in g the summer Robert and 
clay 7 emplin « enjoy sailing the 
Chesapeake Bay in Robert’s 
vi Freedom 32 sloop, Aldebarah. 
oe is a radiologist at New 
Jersey’s Deborah Heart and 
Lung Center.WIn May David 
Arnow celebrated his 10th year 
teaching computer science at 
Brooklyn Coll., and he is work- 
ing on new ways to teach 
mathematical and computer 
literacy to liberal arts stu- 
dents. His wife, Barbara, earned 
a Ph.D. degree in educational 
psychology and teaches early- 
_ childhood education at Kings- 
~ borough Community Coll. The 
couple’s youngest daughter 
began kindergarten in the fall. 
_ The family’s address: 671 E. 17 
St. Brooklyn, NY 11230. Phone: 
(718) 859-7903. E-mail address: 
arnow@brooklyn.edu. W Jeffrey 
Foust and his wife, Ellen, an- 
nounce the birth of their son, 
D avid Benjamin, Nov. 18, 1991. 
Da vid joins his big sister, Erica 
— ei 
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Kay. The family lives in 
Brookline, Mass.W After earn- 
ing a graduate degree in reha- 
bilitation counseling in 1989, J. 
Estelle “Stella” Graham started 
an outpatient-counseling service 
that specializes in codepend- 
encies and addictions, and is 
completing the requirements 
for state licen-sure. Stella and 
her partner, Mary Bronstein, 
live in Richmond, Va. Along 
with Andrea DiLorenzo, they are 
in the third-year class of the 
‘Transformation Program—a 
personal and spiritual develop- 
ment program.WIn January 
real-estate lawyer Jessica Pincus 
Hall was named a partner at 
Greene, Radovsky, Maloney & 
Share—a San Francisco firm. 
Jessica will continue her prac- 
tice of real-estate transactions 
emphasizing commercial 
leasing. W New York City resi- 
dent Rowland Hill is program 
director of a Manhattan mobile 
psychiatric-crisis team that does 
in-home assessments. Having 
recently taken up scuba diving, 
he says the sport is one way “to 
open the doors of perception to 
other universes.” Rowland’s ad- 
dress: 315 Ave. C #10D, New 
York, NY 10009. Phone (212) 
674-5621. Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
resident Cynthia Howard and 
her husband, Tom Lubeck, an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter Alice Adams Lubeck, Oct. 
13, 1991. Cynthia will continue 
working as an assistant public 
defender. W Rush North Shore 
Medical Center vice-president 
of marketing and development 
Mike Kearns has been named 
administrative director of the 
hospital’s psychiatric depart- 
ment and women’s health pro- 
gram. He lives in Chicago. 
WSince April 1990 Lois Kuter 
has worked at Philadelphia’s 
Academy of Natural Sciences 
as volunteer-program director 
and secretary to the board. She 
also lectures and writes on an- 
thropological and ethnomusi- 
cological issues and produces a 
monthly radio program on the 
music and culture of Brittany. 
YW Boston-area resident Mark 


Linzer and his wife, Julia 
McMurray, have two children— 
Ben, 8, and Liz, 5. Mark, a gen- 
eral-medicine faculty member 
at Tufts U. and the New En- 
gland Medical Center, is doing 
research in psychology and 
physiology, medical education, 
and career choice.W Pamela 
McClain is happy living in Ver- 
mont and remains involved in 
music, she says. She also has 
kept in touch with her former 
roommate, Deborah Packard- 
Shuey, who lives in Budapest 
with her husband and two 
children. Pamela’s address: 7 
High St., Middlebury, VT 
05753.WPeter Rosalsky has 
been named chief of law re- 
form at Philadelphia’s public 
defender’s office. His wife, 
Melanie Lewis Rosalsky, has 
opened a massage-therapy 
practice. They live in Swar- 
thmore with their daughters, 
Kira, 7, and Lia, 1.WIn August 
Noel Taylor moved to the St. 
Louis area, where he studies at 
Logan Coll. of Chiropractic. 


1974 Pianist William 


Black’s compact disc recording 
of the 1927 ver- 
sion of Rach- 
maninoff’s 
Fourth Piano 
Concerto was 
released recent- 
ly by Chandos 
Records. Itis the 
first premiere 
recording of a Rachmaninoff 
piano concerto by a pianist 
other than the composer 
himself. William also recently 
recorded a compact disc, released 
by Albany Records, of works by 
Hunter Johnson. A Cincinnati 
Coll. Conservatory of Music art- 
ist faculty member, he has re- 
ceived a National Endowment for 
the Arts solo recitalist grant. 
V Former Environmental Protect- 
ion Agency assistant regional 
counsel Elizabeth Vaughn Foote 
has been named 
professor of law at Boston U. 
Vjulia VanDevelder and 
Larry ’73 Posner live in the 
Poughkeepsie area with their 


Black 


associate 


four children. Julia is a writer 
and editor in Vassar Coll.’s 
public relations office. Larry 
has his own real estate invest- 
ment and management business, 
practices law, and plays violin 
with the Woodstock Chamber 
Orchestra.W Former U. Dela- 
ware assistant professor of ear- 
ly American culture Cheryl 
Robertson has been named as- 
sistant director of the graduate- 
level American arts course 
operated by Sotheby’s Educa- 
tional Studies in New York 
City. Cheryl specializes in 
decorative arts and material 
culture, especially the Ameri- 
can arts and crafts movement, 
bungalows, and Asian influence 
on 19th- and 20th-century 
house furnishings. W Daniel 
Rosenblum and Elaine Fondiller 
were married Apr. 8, 1990. 
Mary Lee Purrington and John 
Baer ’59 were among the wed- 
ding guests. Daniel, Rutgers U. 
Graduate Sch. of Management 
assistant professor of quantita- 
tive studies, is activein progressive 
political and peace movements. 
Elaine is an occupational thera- 
pist. Daniel’s e-mail addresses: 
Internet:ROSENBLUM@ 
Draco.Rutgers.Edu, and Bitnet: 
ROSENBLUM@zodiac. 
Vv Maryanne Telese performed the 
role of Annina in the Fort Lau- 
derdale Opera’s September pro- 
duction of Menotti’s The Saint of 
Bleecker Street. 


i975 Soe Robert 
Alexander has : 

won a $25,000 
1992 Gerbode 
Foundation fel- 
lowship to write 
a play about 
Huey P. Newton 
and the rise of 
the Black Pan- 
ther movement. His most re- 
cent play, I Ain’t Yo’ Uncle; The 
New Jack Revisionist Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, is touring nationally, and 
his Looking for the Light: A Por- 
trait of African-American Artist 
Henry O. Tanner opened in 
at San Francisco’s 
Palace of the Legion of Honor 


Alexander 


February 
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Museum. Robert lives in Oak- 
land, Calif.WJanet Carr- 
Campbell and her husband, 
Wayne, announce the birth of 
their first child, Tyler Dean, 
Dec. 11, 1991. Artistic director 
of Music Machine, Inc., in An- 
chorage, Ala., Janet produces 
local revues and works with the 
local elementary schools’ artist- 
in-residence program. WJjohn 
Richardson Easter has been ap- 
pointed to the Chesterfield 
County, Va., planning commis- 
sion. He is a member of the 
Wright, Robinson, McCammon, 
Osthimer and Tatum law firm, 
where he specializes in commer- 
cial defense and product 
liability law. He lives in Ches- 
terfield with his wife and six 
children. ¥ Deborah Krupp Ketai 
volunteers as the publicrelations 
spokesperson for New Haven 
Home Recovery, a New Haven, 
Conn., organization that serves 


female-headed homeless families. 
YW Rocky River, Ohio, art historian 
Geraidine Wojno Kiefer’s book, 


Alfred Stieglitz: Scientist, Photog- 


rapber, and Avatar of Modernism, 
1880-1913, has been published 
by Garland Publishing, Inc. 
Geraldine is regional editor of the 
Chicago-based journal New Art 
Examiner.¥ Indiana U. Comput- 
ing Services senior technical 
editor and planner Brad Leftwich 
plays fiddle with the Hoosier 
Humdingers. The group plays in 
public if the engagement of- 
fers a lot of fun and/or money, 
says Brad. A pilot, he flies a 
1929 Great Lakes open cockpit 
biplane. His work phone: (812) 
855-5772; his e-mail addresses: 
Bitnet: LEFT WICH @iubacs and 
Internet: LEFTWICH @ucs. 
Indiana.edu. V On Dec. 13, 1991, 
the president of the Synagogue 
Council of America installed 
Judith Lewis as senior rabbi of 
the Temple Israel of the City of 


New York, which Judith calls “a 
nontraditional Reform congre- 
gation with warm friendly 
people, good music, etc.”WIn 
September Christa Rakich per- 
formed at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Bakersfield, Calif., as 
part of the recital series inaugu- 
rating the church’s new Werner 
Bosch organ. 


i 976 After earning an 
M.D. degree at the Medical Coll. 
of Wisconsin in 1982, Martin 
Bergman completed an internal 
medicine residency and a 
rheumatology fellowship at the 
Medical Coll. of Pennsylvania, 
where he is a clinical assistant 
professor of medicine. He has a 
private rheumatology practice 
and is chief of rheumatology 
and director of the lyme treatment 
program at Sacred Heart Medical 
Center. In 1990 Martin married 
Cindy Hoffman, a TV producer 
and director of media relations at 
Thomas Jefferson Univ. 
VWestinghouse Electric Corp. 
technical project manager David 
Dimmock says he “directs MSEEs 
on projects.” He lives in the 
rehab house he bought for $1 
from the city of Baltimore in 
1976. He spent three years com- 
pletely renovating the house. 
VW Electronicmaterials and surface 
chemistry specialist Stephen Gates 
works for IBM’s T. J. Watson 
Research Center. He and his wife, 
Lauren Birenbaum Gates ’75, 
have two sons, Alex, 4, and Jason, 
2. The family lives in Ossining, 
N.Y.W Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 
horn player Bill Hopson and 
his wife, Karen Youngquist, 
announce the birth of their 
third child, Sophia Elizabeth 
Youngquist, Apr. 28, 1991. Bill, 
a member of the Calgary Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, performed 
Carl Rutti’s Concerto for Alp- 
horn and Orchestra to an audi- 
ence of more than 8000 people 
during the orchestra’s September 
Mozart on the Mountain concert 
at the Nakiska ski resort. W After 
earning an M.D. degree at the U. 
Rochester Medical Sch. in 1986, 
David Lauter completed a general 
surgery residency at U. Califor- 


nia, San Diego. He took up sailing 
while living in San Diego. David 
married Lynne Carveth in 1991 
and has been practicing surgery 
at Kaiser Permanente in San 
Rafael, Calif., since July. W Emily Y. 
Chair Che Leung has immigrated 
to the U.S. from Hong Kong 
with her husband, Stephen, and 
their children, Lydia, Alicia, and 
Marcus. The family’s address: 
22145 E. Roundup Dr., Walnut, 
CA 91789-1484. ¥ In 1984 Rich- 
ard MacPhail was named as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at 
Duke U., where he teaches 
general chemistry and several 
physical chemistry courses. His 
research uses laser spectro- 
scopy and computer simul- 
ations to explore molecular 
dynamics in liquids and disorders 
in solids. Dickis married to Susan 
Haddad MacPhail, a financial 
analyst and strategic planner for 
Northern Telecom. ¥ George 
Washington U. associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry J. Houston 
Miller’s vibrational spectro- 
scopy research involves de- 
veloping tunable diode laser 
diagnostics for combustion 
systems. Houston is married to 
Dalis Davidson, an herb land- 
scaper and free lance artist. They 
live with their three children— 
Aramin, 14; Garrett, 6; and 
Forrest, 3—in an almost-reno- 
vated farm house near Sugarloaf 
Mountain in Barnesville, Md. 
WAfter completing a neurology 
residency program at U. Texas, 
San Antonio, in 1984, David O’Dell 
joined the Kaiser Permanente 
neurology staff. He and his wife, 
Shelley, were married on 
Valentine’s Day 1991. They live 
in Walnut Creek, Calif. V 
Endocrinologist and former 
National Inst. of Health senior 
staff fellow Maria Rojeski is an 
assistant professor at the U. Iowa 
Coll. of Medicine Div. of 
Endocrinology. She and her hus- 
band, Gregory Tennyson, have 
three children—Andrew, 9; 
Eleanor, 6; and Glen, 2.¥ Laser 
and ultrasound specialist John 
Saint is a clinical assistant profes- 
sor of medicine at Southern Illi- 
nois U. and has a private obstet- 
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rics and gynecology practice. He 
has done missionary and volun- 
teer medical work in northeast 
Brazil. John; his wife, Gladys; and 

_ theirsons, 8-year-old Andrew and 
4-year-old Nathaniel, enjoy 
~ camping. John is building his sec- 
ond sailboat. W Pharmacologist 
Quentin Smith runs a neurochem- 
istry and brain transport section 
_ inthe neuroscience laboratory at 
the National Inst. of Health’s Na- 
tional Inst. of Aging. His research 
investigates the neurochemistry 
and neuropharmacology of ag- 
_ ing. Quentin is married to Helen 
Thorsheim, a Naval Research 
_ Laboratory chemist studying the 
physical chemistry of the vapor 
deposition of diamond. They 
have two children, Jessica and 
Alexandra. WU. Florida associate 
professor of chemical engineer- 
ing Spyros Svoronos’s research 
interests are process control, bio- 
chemical engineering, and waste- 
water treatment. He and his wife, 
Astha, have three children— 
‘Nicholas, 6; Alex, 3; and Peter, 1. 
’ "Hennepin County, Minn., as- 
sistant medical examiner Lindsey 
‘Thomas is certified as an ana- 
tomic, clinical, and forensic pa- 
_thologist. She lives in Minneapo- 
lis with her husband, attorney 
David: Lauth; and their three 
| children, 4-year-old Katherine, 
2-year-old Christopher, and 6- 
month-old Caroline Anna. WIn 
+1983 physical chemist Fred 
Wagner joined General Motors 
Research Laboratories. He re- 
searches the mechanisms of cor- 
rosion using yultrahigh vacuum and 
electrochemical techniques. 
Working for GM has allowed 
im to dohigh level research while 


erican economy, says Fred. 
‘He; his wife, Barbara Shohl ’78; 
Band their three sons, 6-year-old 
Craig, 4-year-old Glenn, and 1- 
_ year-old Michael, live in Roches- 
ter, Minn. W In 1978, after work- 
ing asa research chemist and tak- 
ing engineering courses, David 
_ Wright began industrial hygiene 
_ training and joined Aetna Life & 
Casualty as a safety consultant. In 
4 1980 he accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Travelers Insurance 
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company and is currently the 
company’s corporate safety di- 
rector. David and his wife, Judith 
Knowlton, have two daughters, 
Elizabeth, 4, and Jillian, 2. 


1977 west Redding, 


Conn., residents Carol Ann 
Bass and Ronald Tanner ’75 an- 
nounce the birth of their son, 
Samuel Erskine Tanner, Jan. 3, 
1992.WLynn Friedman Bernot 
and her husband, Steve, an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Erin Lynn, Nov. 19, 1991. 
Erin’s brother, Adam, is 5 years 
old. Lynn maintains a part time 
private psychiatry practice in 
Portland, Oreg., where the fam- 
ily lives.W Tenor Franco Farina 
sang the role of Rodolfo in the 
Metropolitan Opera’s January 
production of Puccini’s La 
Bohéme. A performance was 
broadcast on the International 
Radio Network Jan. 11.WRon 
Ganellen and Natalia Pascal were 
recently married. Abigail Owen 
"78 and Seth Warschausky at- 
tended the wedding. Seth also 
attended the bris of Ron and 
Natalia’s son, Benjamin David, 
who was born Mar. 14, 1991. Ron 
is assistant professor of psychia- 


try and neurology at U. Illinois, - 


Chicago, and director of 
neuropsychology at Michael 


Reese Hospital. ¥ After a four-_ 
-month walkabout in the Pacific 


Northwest, Ken Heise has moved to 
Washington, ; 
1). Cy Tie seers 
for Management 
Sciences _ for 


tant director of 
the PRITECH 
project, where he 
helps developing 
countries establish national 
diarrheal disease control pro- 
grams.WA daughter, Kelly Erin, 
was born Dec. 15, 1991, to Linda 
Young Kuhn and her husband, 
Jeff. Kelly joins her big brother, 
3-year-old Joshua. The family 
lives in Helena, Mont. WKevin 
Miller has been named music di- 
rector of the Eastern Michigan 
U. Symphony Orchestra and 


assistant professor of music at 


Heise 


the university. He lives in Saline, 
Mich., with his wife, Nancy, and 
their three daughters.WIn Sep- 
tember Gabrielle Shubert was 
named director of New York 
Transit Museum. Housed in a 
1936 Brooklyn Heights subway 
station, the collection, which in- 
cludes vintage subway cars, maps, 
and signs, documents the history 
of New York City’s public 
transportation system. W Evelyn 
Shunaman has temporarily given 
up her 15-year-long public 
transportation career to care for 
her son, Andrew Michael, who 
was born Oct. 10, 1991. Evelyn 
married Fred Baer in 1989. The 
family lives in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


e 978 Science writer Rob 


Crawford married Carmel 
O’Connell of England Sept. 29, 
1991. Guests Heidi Swarts and 
Bekah Levin ’79 added laughter 
and levity to the festivities, says 
Rob. His and Carmel’s address: 
36 College Ave. Apt. 31, Somer- 
ville, MA 02144.WFormer San 
Francisco area psychotherapist 
Merrie Fanshell married Seth 
Jaffe Oct: 207199 le dihey 
moved to Brussels, Belgium, in 
January.WIn October soprano 
Cheryl Studer performed the role 
of Elettra in the Metropolitan 
Opera’s production of /domeneo, 
and her New Year’s Eve perfor- 
mance of two Egmont arias with 
the Berlin Philharmonic was 
broadcast live from Berlin on the 
Public Broadcasting System. 
Cheryl’s compact disc recording 
with the St. Martin in the Fields 
orchestra, Mozart Arias, has been 
released on the Philips label. 


i979 Prentiss Cox has 


moved with his wife and 18- 
month-old daughter, Bess, from 
Chicago to Minneapolis. After 
spending six months caring for 
Bess, Prentiss accepted a position 
with the Minnesota attorney 
general’s office.W Former Mu- 
seum News senior editor and 
Washington, D.C., area freelance 
writer Tracey Linton Craig has 
accepted a writer and editor 
position at Ithaca Coll. Her fa- 
ther became ill the day Tracey 


moved into her new home and 
died two months later.W The 
American Bach _ Soloists, 
founded by Jonathan Dimmock, 
have won National Public 
Radio’s Performance of the Year 
award for their nationally aired 
December concert. Jonathan is 
the group’s general director and 
organ-continuo player.W New 
York City pianist Terry Eder was 
an Oberlin conservatory guest 
recitalist in January. W Placitas, 
N.Mex., painter Beth Hausman 
has changed her name to Aurelia 
Gomez—her middle name and 
her mother’s maiden name. She 
teaches at a local school and is 
writing an elementary education 
level art project book.WIn Sep- 
tember 1990, after living nine 
years in Boston, Susan Helper 
accepted an assistant professor 
of economics position at Case 
Western Reserve Ua Her 
phone: (216) 368-5541.WIn 
1986 Becky Liddle acquired an 
environmental illness—extreme 
sensitivity to fumes and fra- 
grances—from a new carpet and 
poor ventilation. Her recovery 
began when her lover, Mary 
O’Melia, threw away their toi- 
letries and opened their win- 
dows, says Becky. She completed 
her Ph.D. degree dissertation 
in May and is an assistant pro- 
fessor of counseling psychiatry 
at Auburn U. The couple’s ad- 
dresses: 217 Reese, Auburn, AL | 
36830; phone: (205) 826-3073, 
or 4 Dogwood Acres, Chapel 
Hill, NC 27516; phone: (919) 
942-3242.WPaul Nadler and 
Anne Newman were married 
Aug. 31, 1991, at the Hunting- 
ton, N.Y., Unitarian Universal- 
ist Fellowship. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Nancy 
Noble Dodge; Rolf Groesbeck; 
Richard Hass; Eric Hollander; 
Bruce and Karen Wells 
Frishkoff, both ’63; Peter 
Schleifer ’78; and Simon 
Frishkoff ’91. Paul is a theater- 
history Ph.D. degree candidate 
at City U. of New York and 
Anne isa Wall Street Journal staft 
reporter. W Licensed clinical 
psychologist Colleen Patricia 
O’Neill has been nameda principal 
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in the Atlanta office of William 
M. Mercer, Inc., aninternational 
human resource consulting firm. 
Colleen is an employee survey, 
salary administration, and 
performance management 
specialist. W Chris Rabot and Evie 
McKenna were married Dec. 29, 
1991, at Las Vegas’s Graceland 
Wedding Chapel. The couple 
lives in Brooklyn, N.Y.W Academy 
of Certified Archivists member 
Sule Gregory C. Wilson is a pro- 
ject specialist with the Smith- 
sonian Inst.’s African-American 
index project. A board member 
of the National Tap Ensemble, 
his book, The Drummer’s Path: 
Moving the Spirit with Ritual and 
Traditional Drumming, will be 
published this year by Inner Tra- 
ditions International. His cas- 
sette recording, The Drummer’s 
Path: Diaspora Percussion Music, 
the book’s complimentary pro- 
ject, has been released on the 
Destiny label. Gregory and his 
wife, Vanessa, are expecting their 
second child in the fall. They live 
in Takoma Park, Md., with their 
3-year-old daughter, Shepsut. 


1980 «; Washington 


state assistant attorney general, 
David Driesen is involved in 
growth management issues. His 
articles about Brazil’s agrarian 
reforms and international envi- 
ronmental law have appeared in 
the Wisconsin Journal of Interna- 
tional Law and the Boston U. En- 


vironmental Affairs Law Review. 
David lives in Olympia. W Eric 
Sinrod and his wife, Carin Wiley, 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Michaela Sinrod, 
Nov. 19, 1991—the same day 
Eric was named a partner in the 
San Francisco law firm 


Hancock, Rothert & Bunshoft. 


Hy 98 Hy Amy Brodesky and 
Rex Flynn ’80 announce the 
birth of their daughter, Emily 
Rebekah Flynn, Nov. 4, 1991. 
The family’s address: 22 Harding 
Ave., Belmont, MA 02178. 
Phone: (617) 484-0369. ¥ Singer 
and songwriter Mare Cohn has 
won the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences’s 
1991 Best New Artist of the 
Year award. The award was 
presented during the Feb. 25 
nationally televised Grammy- 
awards ceremony. His debut 
album is Marc Cohn.WBob 
Heingartner and Amy Newark 
were married in March 1990 in 
Cambridge, Mass. Oberlinians a- 
mong the guests were Bob’s par- 
ents, Alexander and Elinor Bower 
Heingartner, both 753; Edwin 
Taylor 53; Dale Menchhofer; 
Paula Beik ’78; and Evan Craig 
and Aram Hollman, both’82. Bob 
and Amy’s daughter, Sarah 
Pauline Heingartner, was born 
Aug. 17, 1991.’ The family lives in 
Cambridge.WIn December Lisa 
Lefferts resigned as a staff scien- 
tist at the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest after three 
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and half years in that position. 
She and her husband, Mark, are 
planning “a saner and more sus- 
tainable lifestyle,” she says. The 
book Lisa coauthored, Safe Food: 
Eating Wisely in a Risky World, was 
recently published by Living 
Planet PressWMarta Schworm 
married Michael Weldon Aug. 
31,1991,in Traverse City, Mich., 
and now has two stepchildren— 
Samantha and Benjamin. Marta 
is a clarinetist with the Rich- 
mond Symphony and a Virginia 
Governor’s Sch. for the Arts fac- 
ulty member. Oberlin College 
1991-92 Alumni Fellowship re- 
cipient Sue Wasserkrug is a 
medical-anthropology Ph.D.- 
degree candidate at Case West- 
ern Reserve U. The award will 
support her dissertationrelated 
research project, which explores 
the childhood-health-care prac- 
tices and beliefs of Cleveland’s 
Soviet immigrants. 


1982 William Joshua 


Billingham was born Oct. 18, 
1991, to Bill Billingham and his 
wife, Joleen. In fall 1990 Bill was 
named korrepetitor of the The- 
ater der Stadt Heidelberg in 
Heidelberg, Germany, where the 
family lives. W Baritone Matthew 
Carey has signed a two-year 
contract with the Stadttheater 
Liibeck. He has dreamed of 
singing in a German repertory 
house since studying in Salzburg 
as an Oberlin student, he says. 
Matthew and his wife, Corinne, 
will move from New Haven, 
Conn., to Libeck this sum- 
mer. W Free-lance trumpet player 
Sandra Coffin married organist 
David Adam Smith July 20, 
1991, in Silver Bay, N.Y., near 
Lake George. Laura Hammons 
played violin in the trio that per- 
formed during the service. Kris 
Peterson Hopkins and Jane 
Neufelder Kanestrom, both ’83, 
were among the guests. Sandra 
and David’s address: 250 W. 
104th St. #84, New York, NY 
10025.WMark Kelso and Arti 
Roots Ross were married Sept. 
21, 1991, in a field of wild 
thyme at a stone altar in West 
Stockbridge, Mass. Chris Brown 


76 and Steve Ocone 781, who 
have worked on recording pro- 
jects with Mark, attended the 
wedding. Mark and Art will tra- 
vel around the world for a year, 
visiting Russia, China, India, 
South Africa, and the west coast 
of the United States. They can be 
reached through: Kelso Pro- 
ductions, Box 76, Lenox, MA 
01240.WIn November Ed Klotz 
accepted a position with CPLEX 
Optimization, Inc., a mathemati- 
cal software producer. The com- 
pany is based in Incline Village, 
Nev., where Ed lives. Living and 
working on the north shore of 
Lake Tahoe allows him to enjoy 
his lifestyle without sacrificing 
his career, says Ed. W John Melson 
and Charlene Cole were married 
June 29, 1991, at the First Baptist 
Church of Palos Verdes in Roll- 
ing Hills Estates, Calif. After two 
weeks in Bermuda they returned 
home to Torrance, Calif., where 
he is a technical writer for Digi- 
tal VMS and she is associate 
editor of MicroPublishing News. 
John also develops software for 
Microsoft Windows and does 
photography.WIn October so- 
prano Lisa Saffer performed the 
role of Marie in the New York 
City Opera’s production of 
Bernd Alois Zimmermann’s Die 
Soldaten. W Julie Ann Sullivan was 
born Aug. 25, 1991, to Kifflie 
Scott and her husband, Steve 
Sullivan. Kifflie is a case man- 
ager with Milwaukee’s Goodwill 
Industries. 


1983 Amy Fontaine-Kok 


and her husband, Mete, announce 
the birth of their daughter, Grace 
Yasemin, Sept. 6, 1991. The fam- 
ily lives in Brooklyn. W Stella Kim 
and Richard Fried were married in 
New York City Nov. 9, 1991— 
the 11th anniversary of the day 
they met. Oberlinians in atten- 
dance were Frank Hartmann, an 
usher; Chris Boebel; Frank Ciulla; 
Andy Clark; Vicki Greenlick; Adam 
Idelson; Jeff Lederer; Bruce 
Moore; Joel Rosenbaum; Katy 
Sears; Jane Kosovsky °77; Jeff 
Sears 81; Mary Lynn Bundy’82; 
and Ayala Fader’86. In February 
Stella completed the Directors 
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Guild of America’s training pro- 
gram and joined the guild as a 
second assistant director. Rich 
"practices veterinary medicine at 
Manhattan’s Westside Veteri- 
nary Center. The couple lives in 
New York City’s upper-west 
side. WTony Robinson and 
_ Patty Orsini were married Sept. 
28, 1991, at the 
_ First Unitarian 
fb ur ch 
in Rochester, 
N.Y. Theresa 
_ McCullough was 
the ceremony’s 
music director 
and pianist. Sara 
Dean Palmer 
’82 offered the reception’s tradi- 
tional first toast. Other 
Oberlinians among the guests 
were Tony’s cousin Jeffrey Sh- 
annon ’76, Donna Euben, Barry 
_ Eisenberg ’81, J. Freund ’82, and 
Juliette Meyer ’84. After honey- 
mooning in California’s Napa, 
Mendocino, and Sonoma coun- 
ties, the couple returned home 
to San Francisco. W After living 
briefly i in Sherman, Tex., Amy 
Dee Shaftel and her dog, Se 
have moved to Seattle, a oe 
Amy calls “coming to her senses.’ 


Robinson 


Her address: 677 W. Emerson 
Pe -D, Seattle, WA 98119. 
Phone: (206) 285-6581.¥ 
Vin vienne Venderley and her 
hu band, Robert Sacks, an- 
nounce the birth of their son, 
Gregory Venderley Sacks, Oct. 
1, 1991. Vivienne, a violinist, 
and Robert, a pianist, give pri- 
vate music lessons in their home. 
Their 3-year-old group—the 
Spectrum Trio—performsin the 
Chicago area. WAs the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Inner City AIDS 
Network fitness facilitator, John 
Young gives fitness instruction 
to HIV-positive individuals, per- 
sons with AIDS, and general 
: community members. John’s 

_ work phone: (202) 789-ICAN. 
V After earning a Ph.D. degree in 
economics at U. Chicago and 
working three and a half years as 
assistant professor at the Coll. 
of William and Mary, Martin 
Zelder has returned to Chicago. 
_ He isa visiting scholar at North- 
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western U. Sch. of Law. His ad- 
dress: 33 E. Cedar St. #15B, 
Chicago, IL 60611. Phone: (312) 
573-0377. 


1984 After living a year 


in Japan Fred Bingham and his 
wife have moved to Hawaii, 
where Fred teaches at U. Ha- 
waii, Minoa. Their address: 409 
Kailua Rd. #3, Kailua, HA 
96734.¥ In the fall Miles Epstein 
moved from Las Vegas to Albu- 
querque. He works as a para- 
medic in Albuquerque and as a 
part-time ski instructor in Santa 
Fe. He says what he likes best 
about his new hometown is 
how “the big space of New 
Mexico” begins just past the city 
limits. W U. Texas, Austin, assis- 
tant professor of management 
Brian Golden married Lydia Lee 
Sept. 1, 1991. Brian Brown ’85 
was best man and Lauren Baker 
85 was one of the guests. 
Brian’s address: CBA 4.250, U. 
Texas, Austin, [1X 78712. Jenny 
Goldman and Roberta Milston 
Kramer ’86 invite contribu- 
tions to their gift to the Col- 
lege in memory of Elizabeth 
Woodworth. Elizabeth died Nov. 
18, 1991; her obituary is in the 
“Losses in the Oberlin Family” 
section of thisissue. Jenny’s phone: 
(215)922-5308. Roberta’s phone: 
(312) 472-0495.WU. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, curriculum and 
instruction Ph.D. degree can- 
didate Mary Hermes has been 
named a 1991-92 Holmes 
Scholar. She is concentrating on 
cultural and American-Indian 
studies in education. W Karyn 
Lowinger 's marriage was an- 
nounced in her class note in 
the Winter 1992 OAM, but her 
husband's name and that of their 
wedding site were misspelled. 
Karyn married Steve Steckler 
Nov. 3, 1991, at the Cresthollow 
Country Club on Long Island. 
Win September soprano Ann 
Panagulias performed the role of 
Natasha in the San Francisco 
Opera production of Prokofiev's 
War and Peace. Later inthe fall she 
performed at the Wexford Festi- 
val as Eleanora in Donizetti’s 


L’Assedio di Calais. V Bel- 


mont, Mass., residents Philip 
Rossoni and Christine O’Neill 
’85 recently spent a month visit- 
ing friends and family in 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. 
The first paper of which Phil 
was primary author was pub- 
lished in the Sept. 1 issue of the 
Journal of Applied Physics. His e- 
mail address: pgrO@gte.com. 


TOSS  ActressMirta Christe 


Agnir has moved. Her new ad- 
dress: 400 W. 45th St. Apt. 1A, 
New York, NY 10036.¥ Mark 
Baumann married Arline Alva- 
rez Aug. 24, 1991, at Congress 
Springs Winery in Sarasota, Ca- 
lif. Oberlinians among the guests 
were Marian Fowler Millstone, 
Margie Rung, and Jeff Andrick 
and Jeremy Millstone, both ’86. 
Mark, an engineering geologist, 
and Arline are expecting the birth 
of their second child in June; 
their son Anthony is 10 years 
old. Their address: 4829 
Kingwood Way, San Jose, CA 
95124.W Fourth-year American 
U. Law Sch. student Robert 
Cannon married Elizabeth Gaf- 
fin Oct. 12, 1991. He will serve a 
clerkship with a Washington, 
D.C., Superior Court judge this 
summer. He is cocaptain of a 


local ultimate-frisbee team— 


Potomac. His address: 5011 N. 
13th St. Arlington, VA 22205. 
Vv During the summer Phoenix 
Symphony Orchestra assistant 
manager Shari Garfinkel was 
house manager for the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. Her 
husband, Peter Conover, was 
Santa Fe Opera orchestra librar- 
ian. While in New Mexico Shari 
took a graduate course in imag- 
ery and healing at Southern 
Methodist U. After returning 
to Phoenix the couple moved 
into a historic 1918 bungalow. 
Their address: 69 W. Holly St., 
Phoenix, AZ 85003. Phone: (602) 
254-2914. W During the 1991-92 
concert season solo pianist and 
accompanist Kathryn Goodson 
performed in Paris, Geneva, 
Cologne, Strasbourg, and 
Bucharest. A member of the 
saxophone and piano ensemble 
Duo Alla Stretta, she often per- 


forms with saxophonist Donald 
Stinta. Kathryn is a student at 
the Musik Hochschiile in Co- 
logne, Germany. ¥ Mezzo-so- 
prano Denyce Graves has received 
the 1991 Marian Anderson 
Award. ¥ William Finley Green 
has lived five years in Milan, Italy, 
where he is head assistant to the 
designer Bill Kaiserman. Will- 
iam has produced a few plays 
with his theater company— 
Teatro Altrove—and he works 
as an actor. W Kara Sherwood 
and John Paul Pekar were mar- 
ried in August 1990 in Silver 
Spring, Md. Oberlinians 
among the guests were Chris 
Ertelt; Paul Patanella; Kathy 
Anne Powell and Richard Price, 
both ’84; and Jamie Kowalski 
’86. Kara teaches language arts 
at a nondenominational Chris- 
tian elementary school in King 
George County, Va. The 
couple's address: P.O. Box 
455, Dahlgren, VA 22448.WU. 
Wisconsin, Madison, science 
education Ph.D.degree candi- 
date José Rios is founder and 
director of the university’s 
Summer Science Inst.—a sci- 
ence-enrichment program for 
high-school students of color. 
José earned a master’s degree in 
science education at Wisconsin 
in August 1991. His address: 
1150 E. Johnson St. #2, 
Madison, WI 53703.W Kobe, 
Japan, high-school English 
teacher Jonathan “Jake” Tarbox 
is studying traditional martial arts, 
especially jujitsu. He is a member 
of the Buddhist Relief Mission, 
which supports Southeast-Asian 
monks and lay people. Jake ex- 
pects to enroll in graduate school 
in the United States this year. His 
address: Kitano House #12, 
Kitano-cho 2-13-25, Chuo-ku, 
Kobe 650, Japan. ¥ Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History 
librarian Wendy Weitzner and 
University Hospitals of Cleve- 
land pathology resident Jay 
Washman were married Aug. 
11, 1991. They live in Cleve- 
land Heights with their dog, 
Shadow. Their address: 3537 
Boynton Rd., Cleveland Hts., OH 
44121. Phone: (216) 381-6503. 


visual artist and clothing and ac- 
cessory designer Mary Craig’s 
work was selected for several 
juried shows in 1991. She has 
joined the Oregon Repertory 
Singers, which is conducted by 
Gilbert Seeley ’61. During its 
summer European tour, the 
group won first and third place 
at the International Choral Fes- 
tival in Neufchatel, Switzerland. 
The group recently began a four- 
year recording contracting with 
Koch International. W Sandra 
Feuer and John DiTusa ’85 were 
married in 1989. John earned a 
Ph.D. degree in physics in Janu- 
ary at Columbia U., where 
Sandra had been a biochemistry 
researcher for five years. She 
spent a week in January in Aru- 
ba performing with the Ithaca 
Ageless Jazz Band. In March she 
and John moved to New Jersey, 
where Sandra works at Bristol- 
Myers Squibb and John at 


AT&T Bell Laboratories. Their 
address: 276 Abbey Dr., Somerset, 
NJ 08873.W When Alan Durning 
married Amy Thein Oct. 12, 
1991, he changed his name to 
Alan Thein Durning. Oberlin- 
ians at the wedding were Alan’s 
mother, Jean Cressey Durning 
’56; great-uncle and great-aunt, 
Martin and Kathryn Edson 
Wilbur, both 731; great-uncle 
Halsey Wilbur 734; Nicki 
Belfiore; Leslie Randall Dooley, 
Tom Major, Connie Gray Prigg; 
Kevin Mills ’83; Elizabeth 
Green Foreman ’84; Holly 
Fechner ’85, and Ann Misch’87. 
Alan is a senior researcher and 
global environmental issues 
writer at Worldwatch Inst. in 
Washington, D.C. His book, 
How Much is Enough? The Con- 
sumer Society and the Global En- 
vironment, will be published in 
June by W. W. Norton. VU. 
Michigan English-literature 
doctoral-degree candidate Gina 


Hausknecht has received a 1991- 
92 Oberlin Coll. Alumni Fel- 
lowship. Her dissertation will ex- 
plore the construction of au- 
thority and the subject in 
Milton’s political prose and epic 
poetry. W Catherine Knox married 
J. Allen Browning III Sept. 21, 
1991, and is using their hyphen- 
ated last names. Willa Henigman 
and Niles Wolters, both ’87, at- 
tended the reception, and Willa 
played the oboe during the ser- 
vice. The couple lives in Atlanta, 
where Cathie is a reporter for 
the Douglas County Sentinel. 
WLaura McGough and Javier 
Daniel Lozano were married 
Sept. 3, 1988. Laura Sacher 
performed at the wedding and 
was an attendant. The couple 
livesin Austin, Tex., where Laura 
works at the U. Texas Center for 
Transportation Research, and 
Javier works for the Texas Dept. 
of Human Services and is an 
administrative planning graduate 
student at the university. WEdie 
McKendree married Christopher 
Shipley Nov. 9, 1991, in her 
hometown—Austin, Tex. Ober- 
linians among the guests were 
Edie’s mother, Beverly Biery 
McKendree ’48; her aunt, 
Roberta Biery ’42; and Kate 
Baker and Molly Stewart, both 
"85. Guests were treated to per- 
formances by Edie, Roberta, and 
Kate, who sang with the band. 
The couple lives with five cats in 
Barrington, N.H., where they 
and their business partner have 
a software development com- 
pany.WRuth Sample married 
Dean RubineJune 29, 1991. Judy 
Goldberg ’88 was maid of honor 
and Alex Wilce ’83 and Brian 
Dewan’85 attended the wedding. 
Ruth is a Ph.D. degree candidate 
in philosophy at U. Pittsburgh. 
Her address: 6939 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15208. WJonathan 
Turner married Elizabeth Matt 
July 21, 1990, in Evanston, III. 
Katherine Goodwin and Amy 
Donald Pualwan were among the 
guests. The couple lives in 
Waterbury, Conn., where 
Jonathan isa reporter fora weekly 
newspaper—the Litchfield County 
Times—and Betsy is develop- 


ment director of Hartford’s 
Connecticut Assoc. for Human 
Services. VW Soprano Katrina Zook, 
a U. California, Santa Barbara, 
musicology Ph.D.-degree can- 
didate, has won a Léni Fé Bland 
Foundation vocal scholarship. 


1987 George Washington 
U. first-year pathology resident 
Michael Ballo earned an M.D. 
degreein May 1991 at Case West- 
ern Reserve U. In April he trav- 
eled with the Plum Creek Dance 
Band—Adam Yarme, Matthew 
Forney, and Erik Pearson, all 
’°89—to the International Earth 
Day Arts Festival in Taiwan, 
where the group performed a 
square dance. The festival was 
organized by Chris Traub ’86. 
YW Colin Dare Bush is a fry cook at 
the Artesia, N.Mex., McDonalds, 
which is near his home in Albu- 
querque. He expects to be named 
assistant manager of the restau- 
rant by 1994, he says. W David 
Bushnell and Kalman John Istok 
run their own consulting firm— 
Corvinus Inc.—that helps busi- 
nesses utilize opportunities in 
Eastern Europe. The firm has 
offices in Budapest and New 
York City. W Rochester, N.Y., or- 
ganist Brian Carson performed 
in November at New York City’s 
St. Thomas Church. WAfter 
studying piano and chamber mu- 
sic at the Liszt Academy in 
Budapest for three and half 
years, Dana Chapman has moved 
to State College, Pa., where she 
is teaching and working as a free- 
lance accompanist. In February 
she performed Liszt’s Totentanz 
with the University Orchestra of 
Konstanz, Germany. WCyndi 
Dickel married Wesley Dunn 
Dec. 28, 1991, in Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill. Oberlinians among 
the guests were James Affeld, Sara 
Pausley, Ken Robertson, Aileen 
Snow, and Thomas Wooding’88. 
The couple lives in Austin, 
Tex.; where.*Cyndi* is 
linguistic-anthropology Ph.D. 
degree candidate at U. Texas, 
and Wesley works at the State of 
Texas Bureau of Radiation 
Control. ¥ Reading, Pa., resident 
Dereic Dorman has been named 
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_ director of multicultural affairs 
at Albright Coll. Dereic is a 

_ master’s-degree candidate at 
_ Temple U., where he had been a 
_ teaching assistant in African and 
_ African-American literature and 
_ history courses. He and his wife, 
_ Tamica Oglesby-Dorman, have 
_ two children. WSue Fessler is a 
_ third-year student in Yale U.’s 

_ Japanese literature Ph.D.-degree 
program. She will study at To- 
_ kyo’s Keio U. during the 1992- 
93 academic year. W Hempstead, 
_N.Y., resident Amie Frischer is 
pursuing a Ph.D. degree in 
clinical psychology at Adelphi 
_U.VKelli Gilbert has lived two 
years in the mountains of 

_ Livermore, Colo., with her cats, 
‘Achilles, ae and Luna. 
g Shei is enrolled in Colorado State 
16u smarriage and family therapy 
Egraduate degree program and 


. County Rd. 59, Livermore, 
CO 80536. WPatrick Hewes is a 
4 first-year graduate student at U. 
Washington. W Rachel 
_ Inselman married Paul Sahuc 
July 13, 1991, in Bay View, 

_ Mich. Julie Van Lutsenburg Maas 
and David Tiss ’89 were among 
_ the guests. Rachel, a soprano, has 
_ performed as a soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the 
_ Toledo Symphony. She has re- 
cently completed apprentice- 
ships with the Michigan Opera 
Theatre and the Dayton 
~ Opera.W Columbia U. graduate 
student Michael Jeffrey expects 
to graduate in May with a de- 
_ gree in international affairs. A 
_ former Jacob K. Javits fellow, 
Michael plans to work a year as 
Mea staff aide in the U.S. 
Senate. WChristopher Joyce re- 
cently toured the 
 easternseaboard | 
withthe Winged 
_ Victory Singers 
and performed 

in several Off- 

and Off-Off- 

Broadway 
shows. He has 


: Joyce 

_ performed aboard several cruise 
_ ships and, until May 1, was the 
male guest artist on the SS 
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names. 
ks: asa counselor ata battered | 
vo men’s shelter. Her address: 32. 


MAGALINE. 


Britanis.W David and Sarah Stal- 
lings ’88 Keill live in New Ha- 
ven, Conn., where he is studying 
for the Episconal priesthood at 
Yale U. Divinity Sch. and she is 
a molecular 
biophysics and 
biochemistry 
Ph.D. degree 
candidate at the 
university. 
David works 
part time for a 
local law firm. 
His computer program for the 
Episcopal Church Lectionary is 
nationally distributed by Heizer 
Software. W Scott O’Donnol married 
Sandra Corsover ’88 October 6, 
1990, in New Jersey. Both Scott 
and Sandra have changed their 
last names to Donover—a com- 
bination of their birth-given 
Scott works in U. 
Chicago’s chemistry depart- 
ment. W Third-year Northeast- 
ern U. Sch. of Law student Lorri 
Olan expects to graduate in May 
and work a year as a law clerk in 
the Massachusetts Superior 
Court. She and George Bent ’85 
have set their wedding date for 
Oct. 11. He is completing his 
dissertation at Stanford U. 
Lorri’s address: 15 Central Rd., 
Somerville, MA 02143.WIn Oc- 
tober Russell Platt earned an 
M.Phil. degree in composition 
at Cambridge U. He has en- 
rolled in a U. Minnesota, Twin 
Cities, Ph.D.-degree program. 
His cycle In Evening Air was 
premiered in March in Philadel- 
phia.W Denise Dahlin Radecke 
and her husband, Carl, an- 
nounce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Sarelyn Kristine, Nov. 17, 
1990. The family lives in Brus- 
sels, where Carl has accepted a 
three-year position. Their ad- 
dress: Av. du Printemps 57, 1410 
Waterloo, Belgium. WStefan 
and Natalie Shackelford °87 
Rickman’s first child, Markus, 
was born in September 1991. 
Stefan earned an M.Div. degree 
at Chicago's Lutheran Sch. of 
Theology in June, and in De- 
cember was ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church in Young- 


Keill 


"Sh, 


stown, Ohio. Natalie plans to 
continue her graduate studies 
in education at Youngstown 
State U.WRobert P. Silverman 
is pursuing a master’s degree 
in environmental management 
at the Duke U. Sch. of the 
Environment.WCoos Bay, 
Oreg., resident Mary-Margaret 
Stockert says she loves living 
near the ocean. She works with 
preschoolers and their families 
in a local Head Start program 
and with a local peace organiza- 
tion. Mary-Margaret frequently 
visits with Tom Walker and 
Sandy Holder, and she ran into 
several classmates at Portland’s 
National Coming-Out Day 
festival. WAfter spending two 
years abroad—a year and a half 
in Niger and a half year in Eu- 
rope—Sara Stratton returned 
to the U.S. in July. She is en- 
rolled in the U. North Carolina 
M.P.H.-degree program. Her 
address: 100 B High St., 
Carrboro, NC 27510.WSarah 
Swersey has been principal 
flutist of the Orquesta Sinfonica 
de Tenerife since September 
1990. Her address: Edifico 
Jardin del Mar 2-201, 38190 
Tabaiba Baja, Tenerife, Spain, 
Canary Islands. 


1988 Sandra Corsover 


married Scott O’Donnol ’87 
October 6, 1990, in New Jersey. 
Sandra and Scott have changed 
their last names to Donover—a 
combination of their birth-given 
names. Oberlinians among the 
guests were Peter Bergman; 
Jeannie Quinn; Beth Kaufman 
Zimmerman; Amie Frischer, Cale 
Layton, Nazeem Muhajarine, 
Anna Maria Nygnen, and Dan 
Watkins, all’87;and Mary Esther 
Malloy, Adam Yarme, and Jeff 
Zimmerman, all’89. The couple 
lives in Chicago, where Sandra 
works at a women’s health col- 
lective. She plans to study 
midwifery.WConductor Vicki 
Gau has moved from Cleveland 
to the Washington, D.C., area, 
where she shares an apartment 
with Debbie Grossman 87. She 
was music director for the 
Georgetown Gilbert and Sulli- 


van Society’s recent production 
of The Mikado. Debbie has been 
working as a director in the area 
theater community. She was re- 
cently named producing associ- 
ate for new musicals at the 
Source Theatre Co. Vicki and 
Debbie’s address: 4853 


Cordell Ave. #916, Bethesda, 
Md. 20814. Phone: (301) 718 
7910. WCopyright law honors 
graduate William Goldman re- 
cently earned a J.D. degree at 
of Law. An 


Dickinson Sch. 
LL.M. degree 

candidate in 

intellectual- 

property law at 

George Wash- 

ington U., he 

works for Jacob- 

son and Colfin 

—an entertain- Goldman 
ment law firm. William lives with 
Andrew Danz and Eric Phillips 
"87. Their address: 4302 
Fessenden St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20016. WSioux Falls 
Coll. adjunct professor of violin 
Jeffrey Howard earned a master’s 
degree in December 1990 at In- 
diana U. The South Dakota 
Symphony’s principal second 
violinist, Jeffrey also performs 
with the Dakota String Quartet. 
In February the quartet per- 
formed a joint concert with the 
Cleveland Quartet.W U. Wash- 
ington zoology graduate student 
Kathleen Hunt says she’s enjoy- 
ing school even though she hasn’t 
decided on a thesis topic. She 
spent the summer studying birds 
in far-northern Alaska. Kathleen 
has taken up rowing and sull 
rides horses. Her address: 1117 
NE Ravenna Blvd., Seattle, 
WA 98105. E-mail address: 
jespah@u.washington.edu. 
WArnold Lee has moved from 
Boston to the San Francisco area, 
where he is a graduate student at 
Stanford U. His address: 50 Ha- 
ciendas Dr., Woodside, CA 
94062. Phone: (415) 851- 
2512.WCindy Marvel (formerly 
Friedberg) is a member of San 
Francisco’s Pickle Family Circus. 
A graduate of the Antic Arts 
Academy at State U. New 
York, Purchase, in 1989 Cindy 
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1988 continue 

became the first woman to win 
the International Juggling Assoc.’s 
national championships. ¥ U. 
California, Los Angeles, ethno- 
musicology M.A.-degree candid- 
ate Alissa Simon made her third 
trip to Colombia in January to 
complete her thesis research. 
W Pennsylvania State U. mathe- 
matics Ph.D.-degree candidate 
Warren Wood lives with his cat in 
a house he describes as tiny. His 
e-mail address: warren@math. 
psu.edu. 


1989 Ethan Bodin works 


for the Massachusetts Dept. of 


Environmental Protection on 
waste and groundwater manage- 
ment problems. His address: 104 
Queensberry St. Apt. 15, Boston, 
MA 02215.WU. Colorado, 
Boulder, astrophysics graduate 
student Bram Boroson uses the 
Hubble Space Telescope to ob- 
serve x-ray binary stars. W Doug 
Lauen is a writer with the Seattle 
Arts Commission. His address: 
625 4th Ave. W. #402, Seattle, 
WA 98119. 


1990 Roland Kelts has 


won a Jacob K. Javits fellowship 
that will support his work toward 
the M.F.A. degree at Columbia 


U. Before enrolling in the 
university's program in January, 
Roland taught two summers at 
Phillips Exeter Academy.V 
Rochester, N.Y., area native Fred 
Lassen returned to Rochester to 
conduct the National Touring 
Musical Co.’s Oct. 31 production 
of Annie. Fred was assistant music 
director during the 1990-91 and 
1991-92 seasons at New Jersey’s 
Candlewood Playhouse. ¥ Toju 
Omatete is assistant librarian at 
the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tories central research library. 
He has been applying to graduate 
degree programs in acting. His 
address: 10607 Alameda Dr., 


Knoxville, TN 37932.WIn April 
1991 Rock Whiting won first place 
in the American Guild of Organ- 
ists national undergraduate or- 
gan competition. In February 


-1992 Rock performed at New 


York City’s St. Thomas Church 
as part of the church’s 1991-92 
recital series. 


§ 99 3 Boyd Jones is living 
in Taipei, Taiwan, where he 
teaches English and studies Man- 
darin Chinese. WIn December in 
New York City Phoebe Yadon- 
Lewis sang the role of Mimi in the 
Amato Opera’s production of 
Puccini’s La Boheme. 
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always been better at preaching tolerance 
than practicing it. I remember when the 
evangelist Jed Smock paid one of his visits to 
Wilder Bowl and spent the day railing at us 
sinners to return to the teachings of Charles 
Finney before we were eternally damned. He 
never attacked anyone, mind you, merely 
loudly proclaimed his beliefs. Throughout 
the day he was heckled, jeered, and mocked. 
Nothing wrong with that, all fine and dandy 
under the First Amendment. But some 
people were asking security to throw him 
off campus simply because they were 
offended. Then someone rode his bicycle 
full speed into Smock, and someone else 
tossed a container of milk on him. The 
crowd, Obies all, loved it, completely 
unaware that those actions weren’t so 
different from stoning an infidel. 

I also remember more than a few of my 
friends being outraged that there was— 
gasp!—a student organization for Re- 
publicans. Even the Moderate Caucus was 
considered reactionary while the incendiary 
Spartacus Youth League was tolerated with 
benign amusement. 

As for how political correctness and 
multiculturalism relate to the curriculum, I 
don’t agree with either side of the argument. 
Since before my time Oberlin has had a black 
studies program and a women’s studies 
program, which I never considered any more 
or less relevant than having an English 
department or a theater and dance program. 
It is because of programs like those that I 
attended Oberlin. One makes a choice for 
cultural diversity by enrolling at Oberlin in 
the first place. If those from either camp want 
a different focus, they should transfer to an 
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institution that meets their desires—and that 
is true for faculty and administrators, too. 
To legislate a requirement in cultural 
diversity is redundant, patronizing, and 
ultimately contributes to the isolation of the 
programs under its umbrella. In the end it is 
just as harmful as the shrill voices who 
absurdly see the same programs as the end 
of western civilization. 

A good dose of irony would do wonders 
for this debate, which is why I would love to 
have one of Gina Hausknecht’s “That’s Not 
Funny” t-shirts. I must disagree with her, 
though, when she implies that there is a 
difference between narrow-minded liberals 
and narrow-minded conservatives. Narrow- 
mindedness itself is the root of the problem, 
not ideology. PC-bashing is no more thought 
control than is the very idea of political 
correctness itself, and adhering to a “sys- 
tematic critique of the neoconservative 
agenda” is no more or less stifling than 
certain presidential candidates’ adhering to 
a systematic critique of the liberal agenda. 
The right may be using the term PC to 
distract and dismantle the left, but the whole 
concept of political correctness was born out 
of the left itself. If we want to accomplish 
anything, we first must rise above this petty 
issue, which is ultimately nothing more than 
name calling. 

Yes, we have lots of work to do. We 
always have and always will, and it is a 
mistake to believe otherwise. Oberlin and 
Oberlinians, like the country itself, must 
strive to embrace various and even 
contradictory views and courses of study 
without isolating and stigmatizing those with 
whom we disagree. 

JONATHAN FREUND ’82 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P.S. Since you asked, I don’t care for the 
color or the format of the alumni notes. But 
my most serious criticism of the magazine is 
that I do not like the beautiful-but-bland 
covers. I much preferred when the magazine 
treated itself like a true magazine instead of 
just an alumni bulletin, by creating original 
covers based on the content inside. Don’t get 
me wrong, I love the photos, and would love to 
see them run as a regular section inside; on 
the cover they cheapen the whole publication. 
Bravo for e-mail! My address is 
71151.3441@CompuServe.com. When will 
I be able to send this letter directly to you? 


You could have done it months ago. Sorry I buried 
our e-mail addresses in the last issue. They were 
at the bottom of the class-notes coupon. In this 
issue they are also on page 2, along with the 
postal address of the magazine, where they'll 
stay.—Ed. 


Keep 4-Year Structure 


v 


Although I didn’t see the original piece by 
President Starr to which Terry Maroney 
refers (“Letters,” winter 1992), I am 
concerned about any consideration of 
formalizing a three-year path at Oberlin. 
After leaving Oberlin I attended a medical 
school that had shortened the course of 
instruction to three years, and my experience 
would not argue for a similar change for 
Oberlin. 

It would not be useful to review the 
reasons medical educators in the late 1960s 
thought a compressed program was a good 
idea, but it was not primarily because of the 
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cost of the education. It is useful, however, 
to look at the effects of the change: a hurried, 
force-feeding environment, especially in the 
last year of the program—precisely the time 
when the pace should have slowed down to 
allow students to benefit from the education, 
on an individual level, through intellectual 
evolution and consolidation. Medical school 
is basically a trade school, and compressing 
it reinforced this quality, the antithesis of 
the liberal arts. 

The result was to release a crop of 
physicians who knew everything they had to 
know but not much else. I think it con- 
tributed to lack of clarity in my career 
direction, so that I did not find my calling in 
medicine for about 10 years after graduating. 
Most of medicine these days is specialty care, 
and there wasn’t enough time in three years 
to develop my individual appreciation of 
specialized subject matter. 

If students are having trouble financing 
education, I recommend that the College 
find a way to help them earn real money 
during the summer and vacations, provide 
innovative ways for them to earn at least 
some money during the school year, and 
reinforce the combination of learning and 
labor. If individual students want to take on 
a few extra course hours each term to shorten 
their course of study for a good reason, so 
be it. But don’t change the four-year 
structure of the place. 

Who’s to say what the frills are? 

DANIEL C. WING ’70 
Corinth, Vermont 


ideas, Ideals and Activism 


v 


I have read Danny Kleinman’s response to 
Ron Greim concerning wars, protests, the 
left, and student responses of the mid-1950s. 
Oberlin taught us to be altruists, humanists, 
social activists, and intellectual elites, but the 
problem seemed to be that intellectual elitism 
and social activism often contradicted each 
other. At the same time we were asking big 
questions like Who am I? and What is life 
all about? we were trying to find consistency 
between the ideals and their chances for 
being actualized in society. We were 
fascinated with existentialism while our 
neighbors in Guatemala, as Mr. Kleinman 
noted, were being massacred by the U.S. 
While I’ve tried to continue with the 
career I was trained for in the conservatory, 
I find it often difficult to do that in view of 
the rest of our Oberlin experience and the 
mark it made on me. I have chosen to make 
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radical political work my priority, humanized 
and disciplined by music. 

Thirty-five years later, are we still being 
silenced? Certainly we have our own FBI 
files, the press is controlled by the 
government and business, and we have, as 
singer Aaron Neville has said, “freedom of 
speech as long as we don’t say too much.” 
Thousands of Iraqi people, many of them 
children, are still dying as an outcome of the 
desert massacre, and the news on Iraq is all 
about Saddam and his weapons. One percent 
of the people in the U.S., so the popular 
press reports, reaps 60 percent of the income, 
yet we call this a democracy such as the world 
has never seen. 

While we reconsider our collective 
history and some of the political events of 
the mid-1950s, are we continuing to create 
a collective history consistent with the 
training and community we experienced at 
Oberlin? “We are the ones we have been 
waiting for,” says a South African woman 
quoted by black poet June Jordan. 

MARGE NOLL VAN CLEEF ’57 
New Haven, Connecticut 


“The hallmark of the 20th-century liberal is 
the faith that the power of government can 
and should be turned to fixing what is;wrong 
in the world,” says Kenneth Longman in 
the fall 1991 issue “Letters.” I know of no 
liberal who believes that. The hallmark of 
the 20th-century liberal (and radical for that 
matter) is a concern with social problems 
and a faith that the power of society— 
whether through government or some other 
means— can and should be used to help solve 
them. Liberals, in short, remember that they 
live in a democracy. 

He also says, “What current liberals fail 
to notice is that government itself is the 
problem.” It is the conservatives who define 
themselves in terms not of their concern with 
social problems, but of their obsessive hatred 
of one particular institution. Since con- 
servatives see liberals disagreeing with them, 
they erroneously assume that liberals are 
equally obsessed the other way. ‘That assump- 
tion is false, and its propagation is one of the 
great lies of this half of the century. 

ROBERT SCOTT GASSLER ’70 
Brussels, Belgium 


Not an Arch 


v 


Perhaps it’s in the same category as the 
emperor’s invisible clothes, but in all the 
recent attention given to the Memorial Arch 


has anyone noticed that while it is a 
memorial, it is not arch? 

By any definition, an arch is rounded, 
like the Arc de Triomphe, the Washington 
Square Arch, and any number of other 
familiar examples. But our “arch” is flat— 
simply a square roofed gateway. 

Surely what is meant is not the crescent 
shaped colonnade on either side of it, a sort 
of fallen arch at best? Why, ever since 1903, 
has Oberlin thought it had an arch? 

ROWLAND BERTHOFF 42 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Support from 
Cooper and Grajales 


v 


I was accepted at Oberlin as a transfer student 
with one year of college at the community 
level and one at the university level, but no 
high school education. As a young single 
mother and a Latina, I was looking for an 
excellent school that would welcome my 
difference. 

Coming in with sophomore status, I 
graduated three years later, thanks to two 
people in particular: Jan Cooper and Elisa 
Grajales. 

Dr. Cooper, John Charles Reid Associate 
Professor of Expository Writing and 
associate professor of English, made her 
students feel she had time to teach them. 
You could usually find her in her office with 
her door open, welcoming any student 
willing to try. I sensed that if I was there to 
put all I had into my work, then she was 
there to give everything she had. If I needed 
extra time to work with her, she would come 
in an hour earlier, meet me over lunch, or 
stay an hour later. Once she invited me to 
her house in the evening to talk about a 
writing block I was having with a particularly 
important paper. I was able to write my paper 
the next morning. 

When I first started working with her, I 
was afraid to put anything on paper. She 
showed me that I would have to put much 
effort into writing, that I would need to 
continue to learn, and that I could write. At 
times I became frustrated because I felt I 
was not progressing, but Dr. Cooper 
reminded me of what I had learned. I left 
Oberlin feeling more confident about 
writing, feeling I had things to write about, 
wanting to write, and seeing a future that 
would involve writing. 

Dr. Cooper’s commitment to her students 
went beyond that of teaching. She wanted 
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(continued from page 17) 
responsible to use that education to serve 
mankind, not just themselves. 

Audrey J. Johnson ’44, Nashville, 
Tennessee: Oberlin should strongly 
recommend that its students take two years 
of Latin in their high-school or middle- 
school years. Latin teaches English word 
meanings and increases vocabulary; makes 
English spelling understandable; teaches 
English grammar as does no other language; 
prepares one for the vocabulary of the sci- 
ences and law; prepares one for the study of 
Romance languages; and, with study of the 
classics, prepares one for the study of En- 
glish literature and helps one understand the 
basis for European history and culture. If 
studied more widely, rather than being elit- 
ist, Latin would help more students have a 
good basis for college work. 

Mike Feinhandler ’80, Chicago, Illi- 
nois: A priority should be to continue 
Oberlin’s ethnic diversity, particularly 
concerning black students. When black and 
white students intermix in an academic 
setting, people in the one group learn that 
people in the other are intelligent and ca- 
pable of making sound decisions. 

Dan Whitman ’68, Madrid, Spain: My 
experience leads me to advocate distribution 
requirements and the written word, the lat- 
ter in partial defense against worship of the 
image—presented by television and the other 


visual media—which cheapens the human 
experience. 

Eric J. Nilson ’82, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Oberlin should be a place that nurtures each 
individual in the College community in his 
or her own uniqueness; imbues each with a 
broad commitment to others; teaches each 
to respect and embrace difference; and strives 
for excellence in its educational program. 

Anne Hofflund 53, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Please include ethics in courses that 
can enhance good citizenship in the family, 
workplace, and community. 

Eric Haag ’90, Bloomington, Indiana: 
Oberlin should continue to draw and reflect 
a community of people from diverse back- 
grounds who share several features. Ober- 
linians are rigorous academics who expect 
greatness from each other. More impor- 
tantly, they traditionally are unafraid of de- 
ciding what is right and are determined to 
live their personal lives in accordance with 
such decisions. 

Robert “Roy” Taylor ’49, North Palm 
Beach, Florida: If Oberlin students are to as- 
sume positions of leadership in our society, 
they should spend most of their college years 
examining current problems and gain their 
education by suggesting and examining pos- 
sible solutions. To gain depth of thinking they 
then could consult the ideas found in classi- 
cal writings, examining them for what light 
they might shed on contemporary problems— 
a reversal of common educational practice. 


Robert M. Largent ’32, Lake Leelanau, 
Michigan: The president of the United 
States should be the leader in ethics, moral- 
ity, and character. Can Oberlin College in- 
fluence Bush or the next president to lead 
in these areas of crisis? 

Other suggestions alumni made include 
removing alcohol from the campus (Berta 
Lehman Vail ’28); dropping intercolle- 
giate football (Bruce L. Bennett ’39); in- 
creasing the role of faculty in the College’s 
planning and decision making (Ruth Tay- 
lor Deery ’44); using any means to bridge 
the chasm between instructor and student 
(Margaret Secrist ’27); studying conflict 
resolution (Caroline Wareham ’70); rein- 
troducing compulsory chapel talks (Eliza- 
beth Linda Lombardi ’59); reviving the 
learning-and-labor concept with coopera- 
tive education and internships, and faculty 
and student community work (Nancy 
Wygant ’84); and educating for global 
sustainability and enhanced life quality 
John 735 and Libby ’35 Morse). 

Starr is still accepting suggestions. Read- 
ers may request copies of the full text of any 
of the alumni letters by mailing a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Alumni 
Responses, President’s Office, Cox Admin- 
istration Building, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
How the rest of the Oberlin community is 
contemplating Oberlin’s mission is reported 
in the box on page 17, “Entire Community 
Ponders Oberlin’s Future.” O 
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to see me graduate and found other ways 
to help me, even sometimes baby-sitting 
my son so that I could study. 

Also fundamental to my success was Dr. 
Grajales, assistant dean of student support 
services and counselor coordinator for 
Latina/o students. Whenever I was on the 
verge of dropping out of Oberlin, I would 
see her and she gave me strength to 
continue. 

I'd walk into her office in complete 
panic, and just seeing her beautiful face 
gave me a sense of calmness. I’d tell her 
how chaotic my life was, how I felt I 
couldn’t take it anymore and just had to 
quit because that was the only way out of 
the chaos. She would listen intensely to 
everything I said; then she’d remind me 
that I was strong and could do it, showing 
me alternatives, options, or choices I could 
make that would simplify things to a level 
I could handle. I always left with a sense 
of direction, feeling strong. 

When she couldn’t make space during 
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work hours, Dr. Grajales saw me during 
her off hours. We had many intense 
therapy sessions over lunch. 

Once, when her calendar was com- 
pletely booked, she offered to see me in 
her office after hours. I told her that was 
impossible because in the evening my 
son would be home, and I had nobody to 
watch him. She came to my house at 6 
o’clock, when she should have been home 
resting. 

People like Dr. Cooper and Dr. 
Grajales carry on the Oberlin tradition of 
excellence. They dedicate their lives to the 
learning and achievement of their students. 
I am not speaking only for myself when I 
say if it weren’t for them I probably 
wouldn’t have graduated. Last year 
Oberlin had the largest number of Latina/ 
0 graduates in its history and the highest 
percentage of Latina/o graduates in its 
class. I believe Dr. Cooper and Dr. 
Grajales are responsible for this historic 
moment at Oberlin College. 

TERI (DORADO) BERNARDO-ROMANO ’90 
Berkeley, California 


Housemate Remembered 


Vv 


One of the wonderful aspects of Oberlin 
College is the people you meet who change 
your life. At Gulde House in September 1948 
I chanced upon Elsa Barcker, whose life has 
intertwined and enriched mine ever since. 

Both Elsa and I went to New York City 
after graduation; I to work as a teacher at a 
daycare center and Elsa to wait tables and 
assault the art world. We went our own ways 
until I started teaching at a school for 
exceptional children, and the school needed 
a Spanish tutor. 

Remembering our conversations at 
Oberlin about Unamundo, I called Elsa, who 
gladly gave up toting trays for spouting 
Spanish. I married and moved to one suburb, 
then another; Elsa eventually married the 
school’s assistant principal, Frank Rogers (my 
husband and I stood up with them), and came 
to the town where | lived. 

Elsa kept painting—winning first prize 
in an area art show—until she had to focus 
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her time and talent on raising three sons 
and two stepchildren. (Our children were of 
an age, and two became close friends 
themselves.) Family grown, she and her 
husband partnered a framing and print 
business. 

When my family outgrew our home, we 
could not find an affordable house of the 
right size, so we compromised on the 
oversized old house where Elsa’s mother 
rented a room: instant grandmother for my 
children and a renewed attachment for me. 

Elsa and her husband bought a house in 
Maine, where she indulged her love of sea 
birds. She and I began to have time for an 
occasional foray together into NYC. Then 
Elsa became ill, with the familiar story of 
operation after operation and treatment after 
treatment for a cancer that could not be 
stopped. She died in May 1991, but for those 
of us who try to walk around the hole in our 
lives, she is in the heron that graces our lives 
for a bit and then flies off. 

MARY LOU WOODS ’52 


Old Greenwich, Connecticut 


Sister Befriended Many 


Vv 


My sister Evelyn Elizabeth Dann ’30, who 
died November 26, 1991, was well loved. I 
have been receiving letters from her friends 
all over the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. They invariably mention her cheery 
and thoughtful nature. 

Evelyn opened her home for people who 
needed shelter, and although most were 
borders, she lovingly helped them over 
troubled times as well as provided a home. 

She enjoyed gathering friends for dinner 
and playing Scrabble or card games. She 
always played to win and frequently did. 

Music was an important part of her life. 
She enjoyed playing duets. She and I even 
dared to try to master the Beethoven 
symphonies. 

One of Evelyn’s friends wrote the 
following for her memorial service: 

I arrived in Lakeville in 1983. I had no 
place to live, very few belongings, and very 
little money. Somehow I arrived on Evelyn’s 
doorstep, where she smilingly greeted me 
with, “Won’t you come in.” 

Like many who met Evelyn under similar 
circumstances, some more desperate than 
mine, I imagined that stay would last a few 
days, Four years later I was looking forward 
to the endless stories of a time before 


automobiles and during two world wars . . - . 
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I marvelled over the stack of at least 130 
Christmas cards that arrived from around the 
world every year, and at the mental and physical 
stamina of a woman who at 80 seemed to harbor 
more energy than anyone half her age. 

When I arrived, I supposed that old age 
had a lot to do with rocking chairs, narrow 
mindedness, regret, loneliness, and a slow 
pace. None of it described Evelyn. This was a 
woman hard to keep up with. Ask Trooper 
Mulhern, who gave her a ticket for speeding 
through town, late to a meeting at age 82. 

Evelyn loved Beethoven and didn’t 
understand Tina Turner’s hair style or MTV. 
But her love was unconditional. She never 
passed judgment. She found a basic goodness 
in all people. When others shut their doors 
to strangers, Evelyn opened hers. There was 
always more room, always an extra chair at 
the table, an ear to lend, or a story to tell. 

Sadness never earned more than a 
temporary stay at her home. I was impressed 
by Evelyn’s ability to place unhappy events in 
perspective. She never dwelled on loss, and 
never meant others to. Somehow, she’d 
figured out the complexities that torture so 
many of us for what they really are--a 
catastrophic tangle of fears that once unraveled, 
reveals one or two simple central themes. 

Life goes on, but it has lost one of its 
shining stars—my dear sister Evelyn. 
CORA DANN TRURAN °39 


Brewster, New York 


Recruit for Sports 


Vv 


The John Heisman Club of Oberlin College 
is pleased to have been a catalyst in the 
successful effort to build a new field house. 
With the club’s urging, many alumni, 
parents, and friends made generous financial 
contributions to the project. 

Our biggest, most important challenge 
might be ahead: supporting the current and 
future men and women who play in our 
games in the special role of the student- 
athlete. Many of the teams competing at 
Oberlin today are small in numbers and not 
well supported by the campus and local 
community. The Heisman Club’s charge 
must now be that of teachers, coaches, and 
mentors—a source of strength and 
leadership for those who are yet to compete 
at Oberlin. 

We need people to search for qualified 
student-athletes and to meet with prospective 
students. If you are willing to be an alumni 
representative in your area, send your name 


‘T give 
and bequeath 
LO 
Oberlin College...” 


Ohh. Vh- rece k 


THE 


CHARLES MARTIN 
HALL 
HERITAGE SOCIETY 


recognizes donors of 
bequests, life insurance, 
annuities, or trusts, and 
those who have named 


Oberlin in their will. 


For additional information please contact 
Jane Jonesco or Jamie Jurado 
at 205 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074; (216) 775-8599 
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Alumni sweatshirt by J] 
sport: 60% cotton/40% pe» 


ester; gray only; adult sizes S, M4 
XL; $23.95. 


Peters Hall T-shirt by O' 
ly Studios: 100% cotton; w. 
only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $12 
Also available in a sweatshirt: “ 
cotton/50% polyester; white ov 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $24.95. 


Sweatshirt with Oberlin @ 

lege seal by Velva She 
50% cotton/50% polyester; grav 
red; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $211 
Also available in a50% cotton/= 
polyester T-shirt: red only; ac 
sizes 5, M; LXE; SA9o 


[D] T-shirt by Velva She« 

100% cotton; navy or wh’ 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $9.95. Sz. 
design available on a sweatsl 
50% cotton/50% polyester; gray 
navy; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $20) 


“Harvard, the Oberlin of | 

East” T-shirt by Velva She 
100% cotton; gray only; adult sir 
M, L, XL; $12.95. 


Oberlin logo T-shirt by W 
va Sheen: 50% cotton/5 


polyester; billiard green, gold, gr 
red or royal blue; adult sizes S, M. 
XL; $7.95. 


Conservatory of Music: 
shirt by Velva Sheen: 10 


cotton; black or white; adult size: 
M,L, XL; $10.95. Also available i 
50% cotton/50% polyester swe 
shirt: black or white; adult sizes 
M, L, XL; $21.95. 


Reverse knit sweatsh) 

by Soffee: 95% cotton/ 
polyester; gray only; adult sizes 
M, L, XL;.$29.95; XXL $31.95. 


1] Sports cap by University Square: 
cotton twill; cardinal or white; one 
size fits all; $10.95. Also in corduroy: 
gray only; one size fits all; $10.95. 
Athletic hooded sweatshirt by 
Russell: 50% cotton/50% polyes- 
ter; gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; 
$28.95. Matching sweatpants with pock- 
ets: gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; 
$28.95. Also available in crewneck 


sweatshirt: gray only; adult sizes M, L, 
L, XXL; $23.95. 


[K] Reverse weave sweatshirt by 

Champion (pictured at left): 89% 
cotton/11% acrylic and rayon; scarlet or 
gray; adult sizesS,M,L, XL, XXL; $39.95. 


Children’s Oberlin logo T-shirt 
by Velva Sheen 50% cotton /50% 
polyester; gold, gray or royal blue; youth 
izes 2/4,6/8,10/12, 14/16; $7.95. Also 
available in a sweatshirt: red only; 
izes 6/8, 10/12, 14/16; $13.95. Other 
hildren’s styles available. Please call 
for details. 


[M] Canvas Co-op Bag: black, green, 
maroon or white; $5.99 or $2.99 
ith a purchase of $50.00 or more. 


Pictured on order form: 


Peters Hall glassware by Over- 

ly Studios: 11 oz. white ceram- 
iccoffee mug, 14 oz. double old-fash- 
ioned glass and 12 oz. highball glass; 
$4.95. 


fo) Conservatory of Music coffee 
mug by Bunting: 11 oz. cer- 
amic mug; white only; $6.95. 


[P] Oberlin coffee mug by Spirit 
Products: 11 0z. ceramic mug; 
available in black, gray or navy; $3.95. 


- 


SHIP TO (please print): 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Clea eee eee ee IATL ZIP 
PHONE DAY PHONE 
MC/VISA # 

SIGNATURE 


EXP. DATE 


Make checks payable to Co-op Bookstore. 
Mastercard and Visa: minimum order $15. 


Send to: 
Oberlin Co-op Bookstore 
37 West College Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
phone: (216) 774-374] 
fax: (216) 774-6555 


Please allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


Adult sizing: S (34-36); M (38-40); L (42-44); XL (46); XXL (48). Merchandise Total 
Waist: S (28-30); M (32-34); L (36-38); XL (40-42), 


Tax 5'A% 

Postage and hate . (Ohio residents ae. 
Less than $25 49) we ee 

soo, $508 anes 

Over $100 FREE TOTAL 


EXCHANGES $3.50 


and phone number to Oberlin’s Department 
of Athletics and Physical Education. 

I am proud of my athletic experiences 
and grateful to Oberlin for the opportunity 
to balance sport and learning. I know many 
alumni feel the same. Why not tell a 
youngster in your community how you feel, 
and let him or her know why Oberlin is a 
terrific choice for continuing education? 

MARTIN DUGAN ’73 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I write this letter as a current student-athlete 
asking all former Oberlin student-athletes 
to help with Oberlin’s recruiting efforts. | 
played on the football team this year with 
only 36 players. While the “dirty thirty” 
played with a lot of heart, we were 
outmanned in every game. 

Mark Blackman ’89 influenced my 
decision to come to Oberlin, and I think 
other alumni out there could play an 
important role in helping our athletic 
program. Just send your name, address, and 
phone number to the head coach of the sport 
that you’re interested in. The address is: Jesse 
Philips Physical Education Center, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Mark Blackman made the difference for 
me—maybe you can make the difference for 
some future Oberlin athletes. 

DONALD RUFF ’95 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Calling All Oberlinian 
Peace Corps Volunteers 


v 


It is my impression that many more Oberlin 
graduates serve in the Peace Corps than do 
graduates of most other colleges and universities. 

In my work at the World Bank I interact 
with both Oberlin alumni and Returned 
Peace Corps Volunteers (RPCVs) and find 
they tend to have kindred spirits. 

Upon graduating from Oberlin, I joined 
the Peace Corps and served in Venezuela as 
part of the University Education Project. 
Since returning to the United States I have 
remained active in the RPCV community— 
first as vice-president of the Boston-area 
RPCVs, then as vice-president of the 
National Council of RPCVs, and currently 
as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Council. 

I suggest establishing a network among 


Oberlin alumni who are also Peace Corps 
alumni. An Oberlin alumni RPCV group 
would be the first of its kind among the 
48 


over-100 RPCV groups that have already 
formed. I believe that by forming a network 
we may realize ways to tap this resource for 
the benefit of Oberlin, the Peace Corps, the 
Third World, our local communities, and 
our own personal growth. 

I invite all Oberlinian Peace Corps alumni 
to send me the following information: 
name; Oberlin major and year of graduation; 
Peace Corps country, project, and years of 
service; work and/or home address; 
telephone number(s); occupation; other 
RPCV affiliations or activities; and general 
comments. 

Depending on the response, I will work 
with the Alumni Association to develop a 
directory or other appropriate initiatives. 

MAURY STERNS ’62 
World Bank 
1818 H Street NW (Room N-4071) 


Washington, D.C. 20433 


Credential-Service Fee 
Up 500 Percent: Too High 


v 


We are displeased with the recent 500 
percent increase in the fee Oberlin’s Career 
Development and Placement Office charges 
to have a credential file mailed to a 
prospective employer. Formerly $3, the fee 
is now $15—an extravagant sum for a few 
pages of xeroxing and postage. The fee for 
current students’ use of the credential service 
has been increased from $3 to $5; even that 
amount strikes us as a bit steep, especially 
for unemployed job seekers. 

In an informal telephone survey we found 
no other college or university that charges a 
comparable fee for this service. We urge 
Oberlin’s career-development office to bring 
its credential-file-service fee in line with 
standard practice. 
NICK AGOFF ’91 
]. SHARAD APTE ’86 
ABIGAIL BANKER ’89 
FRANK BURGOS ’82 
KAREN CHIN ’86 
JINA L. CHOI ’91 
JEAN DAVIDSON ’91 
MICHAEL SOO HOO ’89 
MATTHEW L. KASHIMA ’91 
CATHERINE A. LEAF ’91 


ED LEE ’89 

DAVID S. LIEBER ’84 
MARGARITA LUI ’90 
CARRIE SUE NIEBANCK ’89 
MARK SANDERS ’85 

W. ISAAC SANDERSON ’91 
THOMAS Z. SHEPARD ’58 
GREG VARNER ’84 
KIMBERLY WALLACE ’83 
BILL YU ’90 


The increase in the fee for the College 
recommendation service is excessive. | 
have felt the effects of the recession and 
have been working as a bouncer in a 
nightclub since my graduation. I am hard- 


pressed to find the money to pay for my 
law-school applications, and I was not 
counting on an additional $120 for this 
service. 

The College encouraged us as students 
to use the recommendation service, and | 
believe it is an important function of the 
Career Development and Placement 
Office. I requested that faculty and 
summer-job employers send in recom- 
mendations in order to minimize their 
expenditure of time and effort. Then the 
College raised the fee. I would rather send 
each of these people self-addressed 
envelopes and a $25 check for their 
troubles. It would not only be cheaper, 
but faculty members could augment their 
salaries in these days of constricting 
budgets, and their computer systems would 
probably make it easy. 

It is unfortunate that a new alumnus 
and prospective donor is so put off by his 
first postgraduate contact with Oberlin. 

GREGORY ROMERO ’91 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Attention, Educators 


v 


The Student Education Network (SEN) 
is a new organization at Oberlin College 
comprising students interested in teaching 
at the primary and secondary levels. 
Because teacher certification and graduate- 
level opportunities are so varied and 
intricate, we find more questions than we 
do answers. Our growing library of 
national programs, books, and state- 
certification requirements answer but also 
augment a well-informed confusion. 

This is a call to Oberlin alumni 
currently or formerly in the field of 
education. SEN is a network where 
interests, ideas, vocational information, 
news, and firsthand experience can be 
shared. We hope that you will help us 
compile a mailing list by sending your 
name, phone number, address, and any- 
thing you would like to share. 

All is welcome: advice, stories, news, 
concerns, and questions. We are always 
looking for people to speak at meetings, 
so if you enjoy speaking, are in the 
neighborhood, or just want to get to know 
us back at Oberlin, please give us a call or 
write a letter. 

DAVID GROSSKOPF '94 

President, Student Education Network 
Wilder Box 72 

Oberlin, OH 44074 
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Whatever Happened to 
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Two that were and two that are: Fairchild House, 
Warner Hall, Wright Physics Laboratory, and the 
addition to the conservatory library. 
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Wat College buildings have gone up 
since I last lived on campus, and which of those I knew are gone now?—Robert 
Herrick ’41, Westlake, Ohio The first building to go up after you left was the Wright 
Physics Laboratory, completed in 1943 immediately north of Severance Hall. Five years 


later the Jones Field House was built near the athletic fields. 

In planning stages for nearly three decades before your gradua- 
tion, Hall Auditorium—just south of the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum—wasn’t completed until 1953. The new Oberlin College Inn 
was built in 1955 near the site of the old inn, and the first of the 
new large dormitories, Dascomb Hall, replaced an older West Col- 
lege Street structure with the same name in 1956. 

Perhaps the most noticeable change to the campus landscape 
since 1941 has been the replacement of small dormitories by large 
residence halls. “When one recalls the dozens of aging wooden 
houses torn down to make room for them, they can be called 
Oberlin’s campus version of urban renewal,” writes Professor of 
History Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 of the new dormitories in his book 
Oberlin Architecture, College and Town: A Guide to Its Social History 
(Kent State University Press, 1985). Blodgett ends his discussion of 
the modern structures, “Now that the campus building boom is past 
history, the college is working to make all its modern dormitories 
more livable and interesting, inside and out.” The latest residence 
hall to be renovated, in 1990, is North Hall, built in 1962. 

In 1961, in the space formerly occupied by West Lodge and the 
geography lab, the Kettering Hall of Science took form; the Sperry 
Neuroscience Building physically joined it in 1990. The year 1964 
saw Warner Hall replaced with the King Building and the conserva- 
tory moved kitty-corner across College and Professor streets in the 
area once taken by the Wright Zoology Laboratory and Webster ay 

The Philips Physical Education Center joined the campus in 1971 
near the tennis courts, and three years later the College main library 
left the Carnegie Building for the newly completed Mudd Learning 
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Center on Wilder Bowl northeast of Warner Gym (now called 
Warner Center). Robert Venturi added his controversial postmodern 
wing to Cass Gilbert’s 1917 Renaissance-style art museum in 1976. 

In 1987 the Clark Bandstand became the first permanent struc- 
ture on Tappan Square since 1927, when the square was cleared of 
existing buildings. A year later the conservatory library received a 
new addition, and three years later Stevenson Hall began accommo- 
dating students for dining and social activities. Scheduled for com- 
pletion this July is a new field house that will connect to Philips gym. 

The College transferred Westervelt Hall’s deed to the city in 
1976. Arthur H. “Kenny” Clark 48 bought the building in 1980 and 
began renovating it soon after. Since 1983 Westervelt has housed vari- 
ous small businesses and service agencies. Beginning this summer it 
will be the temporary location of the Co-op Book Store while the 
Co-op builds a new structure on its present site. 

Some of the dormitories you may remember have been trans- 
formed. ‘Tank Hall and Keep Cottage are student-housing coopera- 
tives; Allencroft functions as Russian House; the theological quad- 
rangle is now Asia House; Baldwin Cottage houses a women’s 
collective; Talcott Hall, like most residence halls, shelters both men 
and women; and Johnson House is also Hebrew House. Finney 
Chapel, the Memorial Arch, the Cox Administration Building, Pe- 
ters Hall, and Severance Hall are still campus landmarks, though 
Peters is home now to various student services and Severance serves 
the Psychology Department. The Men’s Building, now called Wilder 
Hall, is the student union. And Plum Creek still plays through the 
arboretum, skirts the old waterworks, and flows gently around the 


—LKG 


edge of town. 
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